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FOREWORD 


IN COMMENDING THIS BOOK to theattention ofall who are interested 
in the African and in the part he played in the struggle of the demo- 
cratic world through the dark, heroic years to the final victories in 
1945, there are some points that merit particular observation and 
others which seem to me to be full of lessons for the future. 

First, undoubtedly, the loyalty of the African to the King and 
Commonwealth ; 10,000 Bechuana men were raised from a total 
population of 250,000, in fact from a total population of less than 
200,000 when Bushmen and the more primitive swamp peoples of the 
north are excluded. The agricultural and stock raising work of the 
country, schools and services had to go on and employment on the 
Johannesburg mines remained open throughout the war, while there 
were new opportunities for well-paid labour in all the secondary 
industries which rose with the war in the Union of South Africa. 
These ten thousand men did not join up on account of there being no 
better employment to go to. Although the Chiefs were keen on 
encouraging their men to join up, there were many ways of leaving the 
country for other employment. During the service of these men there 
were, it is true, incidents arising from the men’s desire to get home when 
the war was over, but never once among the Bechuana did the spectre 
of larger disloyalty appear. This loyalty among the Bechuana troops 
was indicative of the loyalty of the Bechuanaland Protectorate itself, 
for country and Chiefs, Europeans and Africans, met every call made 
on them and sent their unsolicited help to the war effort in many 
ways. 

Pre-eminent in their loyalty and patience and skill were the Bechuana 
warrant officers and non-commissioned officers. The author finds 
it difficult to say enough of them, and I know that this, too, is the 
experience of all officers who served with the Bechuana. They 
showed that by careful handling the tribal loyalty and discipline of a 
well-balanced and thinking African people produce military depend- 
ability and discipline of the finest. In this invaluable service was 
rendered by the Regimental Sergeant-Majors, who were either Chiefs 
or younger brothers of Chiefs. 

The trust reposed by the men in their own non-commissioned 
officers and in their officers holds many lessons. As the author says, 
if the African has confidence in his leader and knows what he is to 
do, he can go through danger with any man: but he must be fully 
trained to the point of knowing that what he is doing is right. These 
African men left their peasant life to take part in the struggle for 
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freedom, knowing neither where they would go, nor what duties they 
would be called upon to perform. This seems to a Briton or South 
African an act of high loyalty and trust, but how much more is it so 
when one realises that the places to which they were to go were very 
different from anything they had imagined, and that they were to 
lead lives which they could hardly have pictured ; and if death came to 
them in far off places, how were they to join the souls of their own 

ple and ancestors, what would happen to their bodies so far from 
home? All this needed not only trust, but courage. 

The understanding, leadership and ability of United Kingdom 
officers and non-commissioned officers, working with the Bechuana, 
were decisive factors in all that the men did and in the way they did 
it, and their care of the men was, with very few exceptions, exemplary. 
Much patience was needed. The work of Royal Artillery officers and 
men with the Bechuana and their kindness to them were of special 
note, and the proudest Bechuana of all were the men on the guns, 
advancing to victory in Italy. 

_ The greatest part of the leadership and care of the Bechuana fell 
to officers and non-commissioned officers of the Royal Pioneer Corps 
from Brigadiers downwards. The solid services of the Pioneer Corps 
in the War have not received the recognition they should, though every 
officer connected with the planning and execution of large scale 
operations knew their worth only too well. That the Corps did, among 
other things, find a place for misfits must not blind others to the 
ability, perseverance and versatility of its officers and the fine qualities 
of its non-commissioned officers, who were frequently experienced 
soldiers. Nor must we forget that this Corps, by far the largest Corps 
in the British Army and embracing every race in the Commonwealth, 
contributed magnificently to every campaign and to every landing. 
Pioneers landed cargoes on shell-swept beaches, they fought fires of 
exploding munitions and petrol cans, they built Bailey bridges under 
fire, they lit smoke screens along the battle fronts and while bombs 
fell on shipping: at Dunkirk the British pioneers, many old soldiers 
among them, won undying fame in disabling German tanks by slashing 
off the tracks with their picks, the only weapons they had, and on 
many occasions from France to North Africa they moved into the 
fighting line as infantry, and held it. But above all, heavy labour was 
their job, up to the guns, before the guns, base areas, everywhere, a 
thankless, undecorative but vital task. 

And if the Royal Pioneer Corps has not received its proper recog- 
nition, neither has the great-hearted service of African troops. This 
little book should be regarded as the record of one small African 
territory’s effort among the many—a sample only—and there were so 
many other African colonies, nearly all very much larger, pouring out 
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their men and resources to the great struggle in a continuous stream 
till victory was won. 

Tradition is of slow growth. The Bechuanaland Protectorate sent 
its men to France as military labour in the 1914-18 War, and now again 
in this. Few signal honours came the way of the Ten Thousand through 
the vagaries of war, but to tradition their efforts had contributed 
greatly; the three post-war Bechuana companies of the new High 

Commission Territories Corps which served in the Middle East from 
- 1946 to 1949 earned one George Medal and four British Empire Medals 
from among only 1,000 men. 

Major Bent is admirably equipped for his far from easy task. He 
is now a District Commissioner in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and he has many years of service in the Administration. During the 
war he served with Bechuana troops. His is therefore a long experience 
of the people of the Protectorate, both as soldiers and as civilians. 
He has not only a knowledge of those people but also deep sympathy 
with them. He has therefore given, and given very well, not only a 
military history but also the story of the war-time years seen through 
the eyes of African soldiers. He has written for the company officer, 
for the military historian, for the general public and, above all, for the 
Bechuana themselves. 


E. BARING. 
June, 1950. 
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PREFACE 


THE AUTHOR is most grateful to His Excellency for his interest in 
the book and for his kind Foreword, which serves as an introduction 
to this story of the war-time labours of the Bechuana. 

The book is sponsored by the Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
ment, which has been at pains to ensure that not only the Bechuana 
people but the British officers and N.C.O.s who worked with them and 
led them should have a permanent record of their loyal and sustained 
service. This last accounts for much of the detail concerning the 
movement and tasks of companies. When the general reader finds this 
tedious, he will be readily excused for passing beyond it, but it does 
make the picture of the Bechuana at war the more complete. The 
companies were as mobile as the troops they supported and were in a 
large sense independent commands; they were the units, 350 men strong, 
and after the early days there was no larger Bechuana unit in which 
they were merged. 

In this connection the Author’s thanks are due to the present 
Resident Commissioner of Bechuanaland, Mr. A. Sillery, C.V.O., 
and also to his predecessor, Col. A. D. Forsyth Thompson C.V.O., 
C.M.G., now Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, whose critical 
directions as to what was required frequently perplexed but finally 
guided the Author on the threshold of his task, and to Mr. G. E. 
Nettelton, C.B.E., Government Secretary and present Acting Resident 
Commissioner, who has remained closely in touch with the work from 
its inception. 

The Author is grateful, too, to many others who lightened his abouts 
by supplying photographs and information, including Miss Constance 
Stuart, Pretoria, for the photograph of His Majesty’s visit to Bechuana- 
land. 

The writing of even so domestic and untechnical a piece of military 
history seems as much fraught with danger as war itself, and for this 
reason the help given by Brig. H. B. Latham and Major F. Jones, T.D., 
of the War Office Historical Section, in checking the facts and strategy 
of the larger pictures of campaign is greatly appreciated, as also is the 
assistance in maps received from Colonel Penny of the same section. 
To Brigadier Edye, formerly Director of Labour, War Office, and his 
successor, Brigadier Blanchard, thanks are also due for many assistances 
and much encouragement. 

The war has been over for some years and many, including the 
Author, would have liked to see the book appear sooner, but a District 
Officer has other cares beside the writing of a modest military history, 
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and a lot of paper work too—the outposts are not quite what they were. 

The Author can add no more to His Excellency’s Foreword, but 
sends greetings to his old comrades-in-arms, British and Bechuana, 
and hopes that the general reader will find much to interest him in this 
story of how a vast poor African colony mobilised its manpower 
without conscription and saw things through to the end. 


Francistown, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
June, 1950. 


.ALAN BENT. 


Note: Since the above was written, Bechuanaland has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Mr. G. E. Nettelton after 36 years of service 
to the peoples of the Protectorate, during which he was the friend and 
trusted adviser of African and European alike. His devotion to 
Bechuanaland and his sympathetic knowledge of the people and the 
country were second to none. 

| R. A. R. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


BEGINNINGS 


HIS story of ten thousand men begins with the beginning of the 
war and begins, as it should, in the slow camelthorn-sheltered 
peacefulness of Bechuana villages. 

From hundreds of little settkements of round grass-roofed huts, 
dotted over the vastness of the thirsty September bush, the headjan’s 
order for a Kgotla meeting had gone out. The men came in from their 
cattle posts, from their visitings, from their journeyings after lost cattle 
and from their clearing of new lands to plough. In the shade of the 
biggest tree in the village, which inevitably grew in the Kgotla, the 
sandy Bechuana forum cleared in the heart of every village, and with 
the time-honoured palisade of logs shielding them from the strong 
winds, they discussed the news of war. 

No doubt, was the universal opinion, they would learn more about 
the war and what it might mean when the Chief or the District Com- 
missioner came: they themselves were people of cattle and ploughings, 
and they could not be expected to understand the full significance of 
what was happening in far-off Europe, where the British and other 
white nations lived. The old men were full of prophecies and tales, 
because they remembered what had happened in 1914, and they 
retailed the stories which their comrades in the Labour Corps brought 
back with them from France; perhaps it would be much the same this 
time, but it might be worse, because they had heard that this man 
** Hitalar ” had been eating up the small tribes in Europe for a long 
time now. 

They would hear later. Meanwhile there was the case about Moabi’s 
stolen ox coming off to-morrow, and the day after there would be the 
case of Molathehi’s wife, who deserted his huts and went back to her 
people, taking the blankets and kitchen equipment, a serious matter 
between the families: and with whose cattle, they wondered, was that 
red tolly of theirs ranning—it had been gone for over a week now—the 
boys must go out and range the grazing grounds again; it was a pity 
they had lost the spoor the first time, it would be difficult to pick it 
up now. 

Eventually the District Commissioners and the Chiefs came on their 
tours.and told the villages about the progress of the war and how it had 
come about. The big tribal capital towns had been the first to hear 
the news and the details, because District Commissioners and. Chiefs 
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had lost no time at their headquarters in telling the people all they 
knew and warning them of the possible effects that might be experienced 
by them. 

Time went on, and interest and sympathy remained strong through- 
out the Protectorate. Many a District Commissioner, sitting under a 
tree on his day’s visit to a distant village, heard, when he had listened 
to the end of the troubles and suggestions of a community, the inevitable 
request for news of the war: when he had explained in similes and 
comparisons that his hearers understood all that happened since his 
last visit, of how cities had been broken but had not been beaten, of 
how armies had been driven back but had not been destroyed, of how 
shipstand aeroplanes had held their own and carried the fight to the 
enemy, then his hearers would rise from their crosslegged positions on 
the ground and ask what they could do to help. He would be full of 
suggestions and comfort on that point. | 
Work was the answer; work, at home to build up a tribal reserve of 
grain for years when the harvest might fail, so that there would be no 
calls on the home Government for finance or food—and so the War 
Lands of the tribes were cleared in the bush by common effort, were 
tilled, were fruitful, and the tribal granaries were filled with communal 
reserves of grain; work, to produce food crops for export to neighbour- 
ing territories, so that food imports from territories nearer the war 
could be diverted to troops; work on the Johannesburg mines, so that 
Empire gold should feed the war machine in the fullest measure. 
Finally, when asking for Government’s assistance on development 
matters, all should remember that it was becoming difficult to get some 
of the material required, while much of what was obtainable would. be 
delayed by shipping difficulties and war priorities. 

- This was all understood and done, but they would, they said, like to 
take a more direct share in the war, and, please, would the District 
Commissioner remember that when he went to Headquarters. 

Indeed District Commissioners, Chiefs and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Government itself never had the matter out of their minds. 
The readiness of the Bechuana to serve in any capacity had long been 
known to the mother Government in London, and assurances were 
received that their loyalty and willingness would be called upon when- 
ever need arose. 

Many a time interest was quickened by the news that Britain proposed 
organising and recruiting a labour force from the three High Com- 
mission Territories, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, to renew 
the tradition of the force sent to France in the 1914-18 war, but time 
after time this was followed by news that it would not be required after 
all. By mid-1940 there was no front left in Europe on which such a 
force might serve; East Africa had its own African troops for any 
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auxiliary work required and the Middle East seemed well served by 
labour forces from the Eastern Mediterranean and India. There 
seemed to be nowhere where the Bechuana were needed; the call from 
the various battle fronts was for trained fighting men and technical 
men. Fate seemed to have decided that the Bechuana, despite their 
fervent loyalty, would continue to go about their own peaceful business 
and the development of their lands far from the scenes of conflict. 

1941 brought changes and dark days in which the Empire continued 
to stand alone, more alone than ever. The Palestinian pioneers had 
been lost in Crete and Greece; and liberated Abyssinia had proved 
unproductive as a recruiting ground for labour troops needed in 
campaigns in Africa ahead. Meanwhile the desert war was rapidly 
developing in scale. East African pioncers and guards would be 
wanted in the Middle East, and so, at last it was announced, would be 
the Basuto and Bechuana, and the Swazi. 

No time was lost. In Lobatsi in the south-east of Bechuanaland 
there lay derelict a large cold-storage factory. This was taken over 
by 203 British Military Mission, representing the British Army in. 
Pretoria, and, by the end of June, 1941, a camp was being built round 
the factory. The Bechuanaland Public Works Department did great 
things with the assistance of the first half-company of recruits to arrive: 
ablutions, latrines and a complete water system for the camp appeared 
in a matter of days. Factory buildings were converted into offices, 
stores and messes. A Pioneer Corps Group Headquarters of five 
British officers under Lt.-Col. R. S. Boothby, M.C., arrived from 
Middle East and was joined by five Assistant District Commissioners 
from the Colonial Administrative Service, released by the Bechuanaland 
Government for service in the Corps and to be the initial liaison between 
British officers who had never commanded Africans before and Africans 
who had never been in the army and had never before seen British 
officers. ‘The Bechuanaland Depot of the Pioneer Corps was in being. 

In the tribal capitals and all over Bechuanaland events moved 
swiftly. This was the long-awaited day. War had been on for many 
months, but this to the Bechuana was the time when they joined the 
struggle—now it really was their war also. 

The Bechuana tribes went to war, and, although every man who 
joined up was a volunteer, the ancient African customs of mustering 
for war came to life again. Recruits were called for first from one 
regiment, then from another. 

Regiments are age groups. It was formerly the custom among all 
Bantu peoples that their young men should be collected every six years 
or sO in initiation schools. In these schools for a period which was 
-usually a year the young men of the tribe would be trained to hardship, 
physical endurance and pain: this would be accompanied by circum- 
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cision and much ritual, and also by a thorough grounding in morality; 
lying and deceitfulness were punished in such a way that the lesson was 
never forgotten by the offender nor by his colleagues. These regiments, 
age groups of those who passed out as men together, remained an entity 
for tribal purposes and were called together for duty as a body in time 
of war; so for a certain foray in the old days a Chief might have called 
out his most recently qualified regiment; for some other commitment, 
perhaps to watch a threatened border, he would send out another 
regiment and so on. 

Times changed, and the initiation schools disappeared in many 
tribes; but the regiments remained. Young men were still called 
together and instructed in their duties as adult men, full members of the 
tribe and body politic. One test of their valour that remained was the 
tribal lion hunt, organised: when lions became too numerous, but the 
regiments were and are used in many other ways; when a person is 
lost, a regiment may be called out to search the bush, and, when a 
village refuses to assist in the upkeep of tribal wagon roads or refuses 
to pay fines, a regiment is called out to round up their cattle and stand 
bailiff till the roads are repaired or the fine paid. - 

This older Africa now linked hands with a newer world. The Chiefs 
of the Territories, as men were required, fulfilled each quota by calling 
up all nained regiments from specified areas of their tribal reserves. 

In some tribes, of which the Bangwato provided a noteworthy 
example, the call-up was preceded by the “‘letsholo”’ or formal 
declaration of a state of war and call to arms. According to custom 
the Bangwato “‘ letsholo ” took place in the bush away from the tribal 
capital, where it must never be. The first light of a June morning 
revealed thousands of Bangwato tribesmen gathered in the bush in a 
tremendous council, waiting for the Chief; but he was already there 
among them in the dark, and before dawn he addressed them and told 
them in no uncertain terms what was expected of the tribe and of them 
all; at dawn the letsholo or war-shout was raised, and the men went 
back to their homes to await the expected calls for recruits. 

In Bechuanaland there is no Paramount Chief as in Basutoland. 
The eight main Bechuana tribes are entirely independent of each 
other, each living in its tribal District or Reserve. These Reserves 
form the greater part of the Territory, and in them the Chiefs exercise 
authority over their people, only serious offences, and those contra- 
vening Government orders and those involving Europeans, being:dealt 
with by the District Commissioners, who have their stations at the 
tribal capitals, but who spend half of their time on tour through the 
vast and thinly-populated districts which they administer on behalf of 
the Crown. | 

The three main tribal territories are those of the Bangwato, the 
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largest tribe, presided over by Chief Tshekedi, regent for his nephew 
Seretse, the Bakwena under Chief Kgari, senior of all Bechuana tribes, 
and the Bangwaketse, ruled by Chief Bathoen II. The territory of 
the Batawana, known as Ngamiland, is larger than these but is not 
characteristic of Bechuanaland; it spreads along the northern border 
and includes 10,000 square miles of swamp lands, while its people are 
descended from northern river races rather than from Bechuana 
proper. There is also of importance the smaller reserve of the 
Bakgatla in the south, the most progressive people of any size. The 
other reserves, all small, are those of the Bamalete, the Batlokwa, and 
of the Barolong, most advanced of all. A ninth reserve, which is not 
strictly a reserve as the land is not owned by the Africans, is the Tati 
Reserve on the Southern Rhodesia border, which has a comparatively 
thick and progressive population of Makalaka, descendants of those 
Makalanga, children of the sun, the people of the legendary Mono- 
matapa, scattered by Moselikatze. Finally there are scattered African 
settlements in the vast Kalahari Desert, which is not sand but poor 
bushland, and in the northern forests and river flats of the Chobe 
District, where the great Zambesi flows along the Bechuanaland 
border for a short distance. 

In all these districts, making up between them a land of nearly 
waterless bush as large as France in the very centre of Southern Africa, 
but inhabited by only a quarter of a million people, activity began with 
a will, and the volunteers gathered at the tribal capitals and Sub- 
Chief’s villages. 

They came, as varied a citizen force as ever assembled for war. 
Columns of dust rising from the bush told of wagonwheels turning 
their creaking unhurried way along the wide earth roads, through 
great sandy riverbeds, and over the shoulders of rocky kopjes, all 
converging on the tribal capitals, the crack of the long whip unerringly 
picking out the oxen whose weight was not straining at the yokes. 
Others came by traders’ lorries, others on donkeys, others on foot, and 
in the northern swamp lands, they came by dug-out canoe, poling 
along the endless flood lagoons where the grasses rise above the water, 
through narrow channels kept free in the dense papyrus, past deep 
pools where the water lilies float and the hippopatami play and the 
“ Jesus bird” walks on the water plantain leaves—the perennially 
green dream country of Ngamiland. 

. At the tribal centres the recruits swore to bear themselves as true 
soldiers of His Majesty. If they could write their names they did so 
and added their thumbprints; if they could not write, they touched 
the District Commissioner’s pen and he made a cross for them; they 
gave their village, dependant, headman, number of children, and all 
_ were faithfully recorded. They were addressed by their Chiefs and 
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then, if there were room in the Depot, they left by lorry for the railhead 
and took the train south to Lobatsi; if there not, as was frequently 
the case after the first eight companies had gone south, they stayed at 
tribal centres till the senior companies left for service, and they were 
drilled by officers sent to them from the Depot or by the Government’s 
Police and Administrative officers, learning to distinguish right from 
left and the rudiments of other accomplishments much esteemed in 
modern armies. Apart from the half company which had helped to 
build the camp, the first recruits poured into the Depot during July 
1941, coming in batches of company strength about three hundred 
and fifty strong; at the end of the month there were two thousand 
Bechuana in training. 

There was the greatest variety in the appearance of the recruits. 
There were blazers, pyjama jackets, striped suitings, shirts of every 
known type with bright blue, yellow and green pockets and patches 
sewn on them, and many old army greatcoats with the Austrian double 
eagle on its buttons, which had found a home in Africa through the 
vagaries and enterprise of retail trade. Trousers were more uniform; 
there was a clear majority of mine-boy trousers, those very wide khaki 
based pantaloons covered with fancy patches of every known colour 
and angular design. Bowler hats and mine helmets were worn, and 
little knitted skull caps, white, blue, black, and pink, bush hats and 
peaked caps and an occasional battered trilby, anything, everything. 
Some had mine boots, and others home made sandals of hide or old 
motor tyres; feet that were going to march in distant places. From 
some districts the men had come in their best things; other 
districts were wiser—the District Commissioner said “Go in your 
oldest clothes; if they get lost, it will not matter so much.” 

Stores began to arrive, but the arrival of stores often failed to keep 
pace with the arrival of new companies. Most of the supplies came 
from the Union of South Africa Defence Force, which helped in many 
ways to set the infant depot on its feet. Best remembered of all 
supplies from the Union were the brown boots with which the Bechuana 
were equipped, light, strong, hard wearing South African made boots; 
in later years it was always a sad day in a Bechuana heart when in 
accordance with army practice a pair of these boots were handed in 
for soling and a strange new or mended pair received in their place. 
Bush-hats in particular were slow in arriving and squads were seen 
learning to salute in bowler hats, woolly hats and “ pork pies.”” ‘The 
first few companies indeed arrived at the Depot before any military 
kit, and the Bechuanaland army for the first few days of its existence 
was a colourful and miscellaneous sight on parade. 

Training was urgent. Clothes or no clothes, bush-hats or no bush- 
hats, it began as soon as the men arrived and began with a will. Long 
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days were spent on the parade ground, but they did not seem long; 
the keenness of the new army was a wonder to all who saw it. A 
company of 350 men would go out on to their allotted training beat of 
half a field; they would split up into sections of 26, each commanded 
by a prospective sergeant, who would march them about and give them 
orders, imparting what little more he knew than they. The company 
officers and British N.C.O.s, a Sergeant Major and two Sergeants, 
would go from section to section, instructing Sergeants and men, 
sometimes joining a few sections together to show them something new. 
It was hard but satisfying work, for the men learnt quickly, and were 
so keen that the evenings were alive with husky voices practising com- 
mands on amateur squads of three or four which pounded along 
between the lines, marked time, about turned, and told the erstwhile 
commander when it was somebody else’s turn to display powers of 
command. 

One problem was to instil exactly what a right or left turn did mean, 
that in fact it meant ninety degrees and not a hundred and forty and 
not sixty-five. To the African most things in life are round; his house 
is-round, trees are round, animals and people are round or ought to be; 
life is not full of right angles, of street corners and rectangular rooms. 
The epitome of things that are not round is a box, and the recruits 
began to recognise the fences of the parade ground as representing the 
sides of a box within which movement was normally to be parallel to 
the edges. Until this was recognised, a right turn merely meant 
turning to the right at any angle the leading file fancied. 

The African learnt many new things on the parade ground that he 
had never dreamt of learning. Arms drill was one of them. The 
arms available were miscellaneous and included some sorry pieces 
which did, however, serve to make up the number required. One 
tribe, hearing of the shortage of rifles for arms drill, speedily collected 
the unusable obsolete rifles in the district and despatched them to the 
Depot, where they did yoeman service. The Bechuana soldier was 
inordinately proud of his affiliation to a rifle; he had never soberly 
imagined that he as an African would carry a rifle in a modern army, 
the custom and privilege of white men in time of war. 

There were other things less exciting but still thrilling which occupied 
most of the recruits’ time; there was guard drill, sentry drill, saluting, 
turning, wheeling, forming, falling in and out, learning to give orders, 
P.T. There were inoculations, which usually went with a better swing 
if the officers headed the queue. And there were route marches along 
dusty roads and up into the boulder-strewn hills to some shady place 
where they would halt for a lecture by one of their officers, perhaps 
on how to conceal themselves from the air and how to move on the 
ground without being seen. On such things as concealment years of 
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hunting in the bush stood them in excellent stead. Ammunition is 
very precious to an African and his aim is not very accurate. He 
therefore stalks his quarry and spends hours getting right up to where 
he cannot miss, and, if shooting birds, he stays there till they are 
closely congregated before he shoots. On these route marches he was 
taught how to take cover and scatter on an aircraft alarm without 
losing touch with his section. He was taught the rudiments of military 
law, and told of the many things strange to him in the theatres of war 
for which he was destined. 

He heard also that the pick and shovel had their dignity and ie 
in time of war, and that the badge of the Pioneer Corps which he wore 
linked them in honour with a soldier’s rifle. 

It was strange for him to walk out of the camp as a soldier in uniform 
to be admired by the location women, a British soldier in uniform, no 
longer somebody’s herd-boy or a mine-boy. He wore khaki green 
drill shorts and dark puttees, strong brown boots, and either a bush 
shirt or an ordinary one, all set off with a handsome bush hat; his 
black face and knees and hands harmonised with his uniform much 
better than did the pink skin of European troops. He was very pom 
of himself. 

There were other things about the new life which were not so 
strange to him. He was accustomed to community life, this close 
contact with his fellows in a regimented society. At least four fifths of 
the men had been to Johannesburg mines on contracts of nine months 
or a year; the average recruit had served altogether five years or more 
away from home on such contracts. The recruits were not used to 
sleeping in tents, but they were used to sleeping in bunks at the mines, 
six or eight in aroom. As for ablutions and latrines, and clothing and 
ration stores and cookhouses, these were all very similar to the arrange- 
ments with which they had become accustomed on the Rand. : 

Pick and shovel were to take a great part in their new life; they had 
always been pick and shovel men, and there was little that anybody 
could teach them in the way of digging and clearing away, or in the 
moving of heavy weights. N.C.O.s were new to them in military 
ranks, but they had all worked under boss-boys on the mines. 

There was so much that was not new. Rifles and uniforms and 
British Officers and N.C.O.s were new, but the job was not, and the 
way of life was not, and the discipline was not. In fact, discipline in 
their civilian work was so rigorous that it was not to be compared with 
the easy paternal control exercised on them by their British Officers 
and N.C.O.s. Here in fact was a force that needed little teaching as 
Labour and that had a fine disciplinary sense, which by careful under- 
standing could be developed into military discipline of the highest 
order. | 
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_ Had they not had the experience of working and mining on the 
Transvaal Rand, the Africans of the High Commission Territories, 
Basuto, Bechuana and Swazi alike, would not have had that connec- 
tion with industrial labour and things mechanical which made them the 
most skilled of all African Pioneers, nor would they have had that 
experience of disciplined labour which, wherever it was properly 
adapted and utilised, was to make their name as soldiers. 

Military training in their home territories could not be too prolonged, 
or the men would forget that their real role in the army was to be a 
reliable and energetic labour force rather than to be parade ground 
soldiers. Fortunately, largely because of the need of such troops in 
the Middle East, their departure was not long delayed. ‘The first 
companies of Basuto and Bechuana began to leave for the Middle East 
im September, and the first few Swazi companies in November. 

The first four Bechuana companies, 1971 (Bangwaketse), 1972 
(Bangwato), 1973 (Bakwena), and 1974 (Bakgatla and others) had 
been joined by 1975 (Bangwaketse), 1976 (Bangwato) and 1977 
(Bangwato) in August and September. 

All that had happened was incredible enough; it was hard to believe 
that after so many disappointments the Bechuana tribesmen were at 
last in the army and being trained as soldiers. But there had been 
inevitably drawing on the day when they would leave their own country 
for one of the theatres of war. That day in September 1941, the day 
that the first Bechuana left Lobatsi on their way out of South Africa to 
the war, was the most significant day in the long story of Bechuanaland’s 
contribution to the War: here was the break, this was the effort in 
earnest, leaving the known for the unknown. 

The four companies, 1971, 1972, 1973 and 1974, left Lobatsi by 
train, and they were cheered on their way by the whole community 
of the little town, which had become the cradle of the Bechuanaland 
forces. All were there, traders, hotelkeepers, ranchers, cattle dealers, 
Government officials and Bechuana from the nearby villages and 
location, hardly believing that the recruitment and training of the 
men was ever going to result in this. Not many days later 1975, 1976 
and then 1977 left. 

For the Africans the adventure was so very much greater. Past 
Mafeking and out of the Bechuana lands altogether, through Johannes- 
burg where nearly every man had spent a number of years on labour 
contracts, and then through parts of South Africa they had never known, 
and down through the Drakensberg into the green country of Natal to 
Pietermaritzburg, lying gently among the round foothills of the great 
mountain range. There they stayed for a week, waiting to be called 
forward for embarkation at Durban; and there the rains came, much 
earlier than in Bechuanaland, where the dead grasses would be 
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whitening the bush and the heat working up and the lightning playing 
round the ironstone kopjes for at least another two months—and then, 
despite the incantation of the elements, the rain that fell would 
probably not be enough for November ploughing. But in the soft 
uplands of Natal, it rained and drizzled. And it was cold and muddy. 
Two of the companies, which arrived to find that no tents had been 
pitched for them, pitched their first camp at night in a storm, a fore- 
taste and a warning of campaigns to come. 

The sea, and Durban Bay crowded with shipping drawn from the 
ports of the world to succour Empire armies and to prepare India for 
whatever might come from the East—this was the greatest, most 
wonderful sight of all to Bechuana eyes. ‘The sea was almost a legend 
with them; no man had ever seen it. Yet here it was, and ships too. 
That man could build these tremendous “ motor-cars ” to move through 
the water was the supreme marvel; they could not keep their eyes off 
the ships. | 

It was not long before the Bechuana were on the ships, and they were 
still full of wonder that man could build as solid and strong a thing 
and be propelled out over that limitless sea until he was out of sight of 
land altogether. Every little detail delighted them, the donkey engines, 
the great masts with their crow’s nests, the rubbish chutes and the 
heavy heat of warm steel from the engine rooms. They burrowed 
into the great Cunarder, and cautiously explored the passages and 
stairways; how like the galleries of a mine it all was. 

And then they sailed. Durban was in that mood which will never 
be forgotten by those who left on service from her harbour, or who 
landed there after service, or who spent a few wild and glorious days 
there on their way to the battle-fronts of the world. Conscious of ties 
with England, sympathetic of the mother country’s sufferings and 
proud of her unflinching and determined resistance in those dark days, 
Natal was there to cheer the troops on their way, black and white 
alike. The song of the ‘‘ Lady in White ”’ floated out from the pier- 
head as the first Bechuana ship crossed the bar into the open sea. 

The late sun shone on the towering white buildings of Durban and 
the scattered houses of the Berea set above them in forested gardens; 
it went down softly and the land sank into the sea until only the Bluff 
remained, and then it too was gone. And gone was Africa, almost 
frighteningly, to her many sons who were leaving her for the first time. 

The novelty of the ship wore off; it was something strange and © 
wonderful that the white man had made; but he was always doing 
‘things like that—the African accepted them, and ceased to wonder. 
To leave the land behind was distressing; but the sailors and the white 
‘troops did not seem to mind, so why should they. There were sub- 
. marines about, it was true, but nothing had happened so far, and 
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surely so fine a ship could not be destroyed by anything so small; 
anyway they were now resigned to things, and that was Fate’s province. 
The Bechuana settled down to life on the ship, and there were many 
novelties to make them forget the strangeness of their new experience 
and the danger; there was excellent feeding, including plum pudding 
and turkey on some of the ships on which the early companies left; 
there were target practices by the ship’s guns and those of her escort, 
and anti-aircraft targets floating high into the sky on tow lines, and 
there was the jewelled sparkling of the sea at night as phosphorescence 
broke from the prow. Life was strange, but it was full of interest. 

The long lazy days of sailing northwards went on; flying fish flitted 
above the smooth heaving surface of equatorial seas, porpoises rose and 
dipped in friendly company with the ship; the ominous fin of a shark 
would appear, and once a great whale blowing to starboard. At night 
the rising moon built a glittering pathway to the ship across the smooth- 
ness of dark waters, and then she made it a road, and the road became 
wider and wider until the whole sea was paved with silver. 

Boat drill and meals and kitchen fatigues and guards broke in upon 
this world of ease, but could not destroy it. To African and European 
alike they were pleasant days: there was nothing to do, halcyon days 
on tropic seas. 

Some of the first Bechuana companies put into Mombasa and went 
ashore for a route march. This seemed a much pleasanter land than 
their own, more fertile, more trees, more shops: some tribes seemed to 
have all the luck, they thought. Others put into Aden and took their 
route march round the bare hot mountains: their impression was 
different; they could not imagine why anybody wanted to live there 
at all, unless perhaps somebody made them—however, one could keep 
a few goats. And one company went straight to Suez, engulfed in the 
springy comfort of first- and second-class cabins of the great Mauretania, 
making the trip in nine days, with the solitary escort of the cruiser 
Colombo, which was doing all it could not to hold it back by its own 
modest speed. 

Sometimes the ships changed course to round Cape Guardafui into 
the Red Sea at night, and, whenever this happened, there was con- 
sternation among the Bechuana in the morning. ‘‘ Letsatsi le timetse ”’ 
they said, “‘ the sun has lost itself,” and what is going to happen now ? 
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T Suez there were very many more ships than there had been at 
Durban, but Egypt looked a barren unpromising land to the 
Bechuana as they gazed at the harsh red encircling mountains and the 
desert that began from the shore of the bay itself. ‘There was, however, 
little time for the usual Bechuana speculative discussion; the men were 
disembarked into lighters, landed on the quay and bundled into lorries, 
or put into trains, and they rode off through the dismal town. 

To some companies the Arabs were known as the Mangaria; when 
their lorries stopped in the streets they were at once surrounded by 
beggars asking for ‘‘ mangariya ” or food: that, thought the Bechuana, 
is exceedingly obliging of them, they are telling us their name, they 
are the Ma-Ngaria; for in Bechuana all non-Bechuana peoples have 
tribal names beginning with ‘‘ Ma.” In these companies Mangaria 
remained the name by which Arabs generally were known, and their 
language correspondingly became known as Sengaria. 

From Suez lorries took the Bechuana north along the road beside the 
Great Bitter Lake, past Geneifa and its fifteen miles of tents, to the 
beginnings of Lake Timsah ; from there, instead of going into Ismailia, 
they travelled inland on the Cairo road for about twenty miles, trains 
taking the same route, and branched north into the desert at Qasassin, 
where many camps were being set up on the completely bleak face of 
the desert, four miles from the sweet-water canal and cultivation. This 
was Pioneer Corps Depot. 

Pioneer Corps Depot was surrounded by desert—it lay further into 
the desert than the other camps. Never perhaps has one institution 
handled such a miscellany of troops as this Depot did from the closing 
months of 1941 onwards. 

The Bechuana companies were camped together under the Bechuana 
Pioneer Group, equivalent to a battalion headquarters, which had 
accompanied them from Bechuanaland. Near them were Basuto and 
Swazi, with whom they were familiar; but the many other Africans, 
all these Makwerekwere, as the Bechuana call all people who live 
north of Bechuanaland on account of the “‘ kwere-kwere, ” softer, more 
intoned nature of their talk, they did seem to be strange people. The 
Mochuana is a conservative character and regards strangers and strange 
tribes with suspicion; only the more adventurous spirits in the com- 
panies paid courtesy calls, undeterred by the language difficulty. It 
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was not uncommon for a Bechuana company and a red-fezzed East 
African company to be drawn up in cookhouse queues alongside each 
other, staring at each other in silent but polite curiosity. 

There were labour and guard comapnies from Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda, some in the uniform of the King’s African Rifles; there 
were Sudanese companies with their green sashes, Indian companies 
with massive turbans, Palestinian Arab companies, Palestinian Jewish 
companies, Yemenites, Cypriots, Greeks, Mauritians, Seychellois, 
Maltese, and one mixed company which ranged from Spaniards and 
Yugoslavs to Egyptians. 

It was a cheerless distant spot where these men of many nationalities 
congregated, members of one Corps and almost entirely officered by 
British officers, most of whom were drawn from the U.K., though some 
came also from the various colonies represented. Although the outlook 
was one of limitless gravel-and sand, the companies, totalling some 
twenty thousand men at the turn of the year, were busy and cheerful 
enough. There was much to be done and training to be completed, 
and there were calls for their labour from the desert, where the Eighth 
Army was retreating towards Gazala after the loss of Benghazi; from 
Syria, where the Ninth Army was consolidating the position of Empire 
arms and preparing to meet an enemy thrust through Turkey; from 
Persia and Iraq, where the Tenth Army was similarly consolidating; 
from the many installations and services in Egypt and Palestine which 
kept these armies in the field. 

For a month the first Bechuana companies stayed at Qasassin, 
perfecting their training and going to the range to shoot for the first 
time. Each man now had arifle: he was very proud of it. They were 
Italian rifles, part of the inexhaustible store of out-of-date equipment 
which was meant to build Mussolini’s African Empire, and which, when 
captured, was more trouble than value. At that time, however, not 
so many months after Dunkirk, there were insufficient British rifles in 
the Middle East to arm this new and speedily increasing army of 
African auxiliary troops. The Italian rifles did modest service; the 
sighting on them was easier for an African to follow than the more 
recently introduced ring sights, which were hardly known in the 
Protectorate. The ammunition was worse than the rifles; much of it 
needed a very forceful striker to explode it. Range practices could 
not be run to schedule and were inevitably drawn out when the 
ammunition was worse than usual. 

The Bechuana drew many other things for the first time at Qasassin 
as soon as they arrived. Most important of these was battle dress. 
They had worn nothing but khaki-drill up till then, which did not 
always show a soldier off to advantage, especially when the shorts were 
burdened with voluminous turn-ups to be let down when the mosquitos 
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begin to bite. But battle dress, especially a new suit of battle dress, 
was the Bechuana recruit’s vision of paradise, and he looked very 
handsome in it, if he took pains to put it on correctly. Webbing 
equipment, including ammunition pouches for the guards, or “‘ mabele”’ 
as they were called, was issued. Gas capes were issued too. British 
officers and sergeants went from section to section instructing the 
Bechuana in the uses of all these things and showed them how they 
were to be put together, and how gas capes were to be folded for speedy 
release should a gas warning be given. 

Respirators, known to many companies as “ gaspirators,’’ were 
issued and lecture after lecture was given on their use and testing. 
Drill and communication in “ gaspirators ’? was practised till the men 
were at home in them and proficient, as practice alarms showed. 
Language did not prove a great difficulty to the instructors, because, 
although the interpreting N.C.O.’s knowledge of English was not 
always adequate, the Mochuana is a good imitator and watches 
carefully. 

If the new rifles were at first the most favoured piece of equipment 
which the Bechuana received, three other items ran them close; first 
the tin hat, and secondly, surprisingly and more important, the water 
bottle, and thirdly greatcoats. ‘The steel helmet capped the Mochuana 
in his own estimation as a fully-fledged man of battle; with all these 
expensive and warlike things being given to him, he felt he was indeed 
a soldier, and some soldier too. 

Bechuanaland is a waterless country, but the Bechuana troops now 
had the opportunity of plenty of hot showers, and they delighted in 
them. And so, too, with the water bottles. Plenty of drinking water 
is much appreciated by the Mochuana, particularly if he comes from an 
area where the water is slightly brack, and even more so if he has spent 
thirsty hours in the bush looking for cattle or visiting distant villages 
on foot; here in the army were cool water bottles and taps for filling 
them wherever one went. He had not the soldier’s pride of endurance 
to resist drinking from a water bottle on route marches; he liked water 
and he liked it as often as he felt thirsty. Water is a great pleasure to 
those who live in riverless lands. 

The greatcoats were a popular item from the beginning. Not only 
were they smart and military and covered with brass buttons, and had 
a high value at home, where one could get old pattern types from the 
stores, but they were first-class blankets for guard duty if one was 
careful enough to get one that reached to the ankles. In the interests 
of military appearance, therefore, officers had to watch greatcoat issues 
carefully. 

Every day brought something new in the way of equipment. Eye. 
shields came out of a pocket at the back of the respirator, and were 
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found a great help when sandstorms blew. Razors were supplied, and 
blades, and soap, and tooth-brushes and holdalls; one Mochuana 
requested that, as he could see that ‘“‘ Government ” was going to supply 
him with absolutely everything free, it would be a good thing if 
** Government ” would arrange that all his pay should be saved against 
the day of his return home, as he would not need it on service at all. 
Much new clothing was issued; few of the men had possessed so much 
clothing at one time before, and this was all new. 

Morning and afternoon there was training, route-marching, arms 
drill, taking cover in slit trenches, instructions in aiming, range firing, 
wheeling and turning, section drill and company drill. Perhaps after 
all, thought the Bechuana, they really were becoming proper soldiers, 
despite the strangeness of all these things. And in sunshine and wind 
and sand the training went on. 

N.A.A.F.I.s and cinema shows contributed to the comfort of life for 
the Bechuana companies at Pioneer Corps Depot as each batch of 
companies in turn fitted out and trained in the Qasassin desert. 

It was very cold at night, and cold gusts of wind kept finding their 
way into tents where walls had not been properly pegged. With the 
wind and the cold came sandstorms and occasional dustwhirls; life 
was gritty, and the Mochuana came to know that even veldcraft and 
direction finding from the stars were useless on a dark night at Qasassin 
with nothing but stinging dust in sight. 

There were other new comforts; cigarette issue was received for the 
first time or pipe tobacco instead, and, with the aid of dried grated 
orange peel, the snuff makers busied themselves at their profession, 
unrolling the cigarettes, pounding the tobacco into brown dust with 
big stones and mixing it with orange dust. Lemonade was on sale at 
half a piastre for a small bottle, or a piastre for a large bottle, a great 
guzzle of gas, which found ready customers. 

Each Bechuana company as it arrived in Middle East went to the 
Pioneer Corps Depot and each in its turn spent a month there, some- 
times longer, equipping and training till it was called out to service. 

At the beginning of December 1941, the first six Bechuana com- 
panies moved from the Pioneer Depot at Qasassin to the Ninth Army in 
Syria, and all but a few companies as they arrived in later months were 
to follow them after their preliminary period of fitting out at Qasassin. 

Each pair of companies moved off by special train at night, usually 
about two o’clock, for fear of enemy observation of troop movements 
from the Canal area base. The nights were cold and the long mid- 
night marches from the Depot to the station were wearying. The only 
lights showing would be two paraffin lamps, one at the head and the 
other at the tail of the column. There was no transport, except for 
company stores loaded earlier in the day: every man carried his. 
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complete possessions slung about him, and the step of Bechuana 
companies, which is a naturally slow long swinging step, became a 
trudge on midnight moves. 

This journey took the six companies across the Canal and across the 
seemingly endless desert of Sinai, relieved only by the thousands of 
palms springing from the sand at El Arish, the one settlement in all 
that waste of sand and rock. | 

They came into Palestine, across the River of Egypt, which from 
Pharaonic times divided the two countries, through Phillistia, past 
Gaza and the fort that Coeur de Lion held for England and north through 
coastlands green with winter rains between the mild Mediterranean 
waves and the soft rounded spurs of the Carmel range; they passed 
Athlit, the great crusading castle which stands out to sea, and arrived 
at Haifa, lying in the shadow of Carmel, beyond which there was then | 
no railway to the north. 

Then came night journeys through the mountains, by lorry to Beirut 
or by rail to Damascus, and long climbs. up into the Lebanon with 
chasms and sharp deep valleys opening up on either side of the routes, 
which never seemed to stop’ going upward. 

Haifa and Beirut and the coastlands lay far behind; there was a new 
and piercing chill in the air, the like of which the Bechuana had never 
experienced before. The mild Egyptian winter had been left behind; 
the sudden sight of Syrian snows and the shock of biting cold opened the 
gates to a new life of labour in the mountains and valleys of the 
Lebanon. | | 


CHAPTER Ill 


SYRIA 


HEN the first Bechuana convoy wound its way down through the 

mountains past Zahle and into the great upland valley that runs 
between the mountains of Lebanon and their companion range of 
Anti-Lebanon, there began labours which were to last for four years. 
Hardly at any time during those years to come was the Bekaa valley 
without the camps of the Bechuana. Companies came and went, new 
ones coming to take their place in the great valley which was to be the 
scene of heavy and willing toil, a sizeable part of Bechuanaland’s war 
effort during critical months. 

A German attack through Turkey to the British position in the 
Middle East was more than a possibility in 1941 and later. The task 
of watching this frontier and of meeting the attack if it came was 
Ninth Army’s: it was a formidable task, for the attack would be a well- 
organised invasion in tremendous strength. ‘That natural obstacles in 
the way of mountains could be overcome with speed by a modern, 
highly-trained and well-equipped army had been proved by the 
Germans in Greece and Crete, and, if Syria were to be defended as the 
bastion of the Middle East against such an attack, it would require not 
only fighting skill of the highest order but careful use of terrain and 
clever selection of defences and defence lines and, above all, long and 
heavy work. 

British, Australians and New Zealanders had set to work on these 
defences, but more heavy labour was needed to help them in their 
many constructions. Labour was wanted on the tank-traps, on the gun 
emplacements, on the road blocks, on pillbox construction, on concrete 
mixing, It was also needed on roadmaking and bridge-building, rail 
laying, tunnelling, for there could be no front without communications: 
it was needed on unloading heavy material from trains, stacking and 
sorting it in dumps, loading it on lorries; for supplies and fuel, the very 
life of man and machine on which all must depend. The Bechuana, 
a new force in the Middle East labour field, were called to this task. 

It was no easy duty for Africans who a few months before had been 
in warm Bechuanaland and who were now called on to labour long 
-hours in the open in a Lebanon winter. That the Bechuana would 
set to work with a will one could promise, but whether their zeal would 
sustain them against the snow and the icy mountain winds, damp 
clothes, damp beds and wet feet, waterlogged billets and draughty 
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tents had yet to be seen. The urgency of their task was such that, 
although it was midwinter, only tents could be found for them. The 
first heavy snows found them still in tents. 

There was no battle as yet, but a campaign was being fought in the 
mountains, a campaign which, if fought successfully, would prevent a 
battle. The Battle of Syria was one of work against time, weather 
and geographical conditions in the speedy construction of really 
formidable defences. 

In this new land of snowy mountains and biting winds, the six 
Bechuana companies went about this great variety of heavy tasks under 
the command of Lt.-Col. J. H. M. Edye, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., who 
commanded 64 Group Headquarters, which had come with the com- 
panies from Lobatsi and which now established its headquarters at 
Baalbek in the shadow of that greatest of all pagan temples to Baal or 
Hadad, the Sun God of the Phoenicians. 

1971 (Bangwaketse), 1972 (Bangwato), 1974 (Bakgatla and others) 
and 1975 (Bangwaketse) were first attached to the 2/8 Australian Field 
Engineers Company and started with a great will at their first job, 
which was the heavy task of digging tank traps at Ras-el-Baalbek and 
Jdeide. Cold as it was, they won golden comments for their energy 
and efficiency. Their training on the Reef showed them to advantage 
now, and their ability to throw shovelfuls of earth well clear of the 
traps was of special interest and encouragement to the Australians, 
since speed in the construction of the defences was of vital importance. 
“They are great dirt throwers, these Bechuanalanders ’’ was the 
comment of a senior Australian officer inspecting their work; he 
remarked too on the soundness of their elementary knowledge of field 
engineering principles, the practical lessons of many a hard day’s 
labour on the Rand. 

As December wore on, the winds became even more biting and 
turned to gales; tents were blown away, and camps were waterlogged. 
Snow came early in the month and by Christmas it was lying three feet 
deep in the Bechuana camps. But the health of the men remained 
excellent and work went on apace; their task was urgent, and the. 
Bechuana knew it. 

January, too, brought gales and heavy falls of snow, and some cases 
of frostbite. ‘Towards the end of the month the Australians managed 
to get hutments put up for their “ Bechuanalanders,’”’ a much-needed 
protection from the winter. So urgent had been the call of work, 
however, that the first clear day of rest came only after two months. 

Early in February the Australian Field Company moved to other 
duties. British and New Zealand Field Companies took over. 

Work on the defences went on and the mountain stronghold of 
Jdeide was eventually surrounded by the defences which the Bechuana 
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had made. There were pillboxes as well as tank traps to be camou- 
flaged, and this also became the work of the Bechuana, many of whom 
were by now employed on guarding camps and all important water 
points against sabotage and theft. By May, only a few men remained 
at Jdeide camouflaging; the rest were on guarding duties, repairing 
roads and working in the dumps; now that the fortress was built there 
was more to do. 

The two remaining companies of this first Bechuana group, 1973 
and 1976, were the first to tackle another long and important task in 
the Bekaa Valley, and in that neighbourhood they were later joined 
also by six newer companies on a variety of tasks. 

Extensive R.E. stores dumps had to be set up to supply material for 
the fortress of Jdeide, and for the many other prepared positions sited 
forward from it, and to hold material for operations that might begin 
at any time. Speedy unloading of material from trains and road 
transport was essential, if full use in building up stores was to be made 
of the limited transport available. Dumps were set up at Majdaloun 
and at Rayak in the valley. The first company to be employed on this 
important task, where quick work had to be done at short notice, was 
1973 (Bakwena) Company, which had undergone a thorough drenching 
at Hadera near the Haifa railhead on their way up; they had pitched 
their camp there at night in torrential rain. 1976 (Bangwato), after 
a short spell on handling stores at Beirut, joined them, and in February 
came two new companies, 1980 (Bakwena) and 1981 (Bangwato). 

There were of course many other things besides handling stores to 
be done at the two dumps, particularly at the main dump at Majdaloun, 
and these four companies busied themselves at all tasks there. Men 
were employed on semi-technical work in the carpenters’ and tin- 
smiths’ shops; there were dump railways to be laid, Nissen huts and 
sheds to be put up, and snow falls to be cleared, for heavy snow often 
blocked the roads to the dumps and isolated them; and at the R.E. 
dumps and round the company lines defence positions had to be dug. 

The two original dump work companies, 1973 and 1976, and the 
two newer companies, 1980 and 1981, worked with a will. ‘There 
was still so much to be done in building up the material strength of a 
possible new battle front that, although they were working nine hours 
a day, and seven on Sundays, without a break, their hours were 
increased to ten a day when April brought longer light and more 
clement weather. 

Among the many who came to see the Bechuana companies at their 
unremitting labours on the great Majdaloun dump was Lieut.-General 
Sir Wilfred Lindsell, who was responsible to the Commander-in-Chief 
for all military administration and supply services in Middle East. 
Loading and unloading, stacking and sorting and wiring; digging, rail- 
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laying, snow clearing went on without a break, and there was always 
guarding to do, both on the dumps and round company lines. 

1974 (Bakgatla and others) and 1975 (Bangwaketse) moved from 
Jdeide fortress, leaving 1971 and 1972, who were still needed there; 
they began building bridges and roads in the mountains. 1975 built 
a bridge across the Orontes. So well known had the Bechuana labours 
on the Jdeide defences become that 1974 were called on to supply a 
detachment to dig defences for exercises in the Syrian Desert, fifty miles 
east of Homs. 

With 1980 and 1981 during February 1942, two other new companies 
arrived in Syria. They were 1982 (Bangwato) and 1978 (Batawana 
and Tati) companies. These two did not come direct to the Bekaa 
Valley, but were employed on the construction of the cliff section of 
the railway by which the Army was at last connecting Beirut with 
Haifa and the south, a strategic railway of the greatest importance in 
the defence of the British position in the Middle East—it would mean 
that Syria could be well supplied as a possible new battle front if the 
enemy attack through Turkey materialised. A Basuto company was 
earning a fine reputation for its tunnelling work and these two Bechuana 
companies were engaged for a short while on the uncongenial but 
necessary task of chipping away, platelaying on, and levelling a ledge 
in the face of the cliff. It was a difficult mountainous area for a railway 
to negotiate, and largely for this reason no railway had yet been con- 
structed to link Haifa with Beirut. — It is distressing to be lowered over 
the face of a cliff in a large bucket and a number of Damara of the 
Batawana company who had never been to the mines found this more 
than their courage could endure. But work on the ledge above the sea, 
shadowed from the benevolent morning sun by the height of the cliff 
and open to the sea winds, went on and was finished. Most of this 
work fell to 1978: tee were mostly occupied in unloading material 
from trains. 

After a month of this task, both companies moved to join the other 
eight Bechuana companies in the Bekaa Valley, 1978 to Rayak to work 
on roads like 1974 and 1975, and 1982 to Taalya, where they settled 
down to a permanent job with the R.A.O.C. in an ammunition depot; 
the change from the gentle Beirut winter to the rigours of Lebanon 
snows and coldness, which nothing in the world seemed to keep out, 
was a painful one. 

The other two Bechuana companies that tasted the rigours of a 
Lebanon winter that year were 1984 (Bakwena) and 1985 (Bangwato). 
They arrived in Egypt in mid-February and by the beginning of 
March were hard at work at Rayak. 1984 were platelaying for the 
New Zealand Railway Survey Company and joining in the work on the 
_R.E. dumps. 1985 were making roads and bridges and laying pipes, 
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and working at the bomb disposal dumps, where heavy painted bombs 
Jay full of mystery and sudden death. March was not summer, and 
rain, snow and sleet were a rude welcome to men who had sailed over 
tropical seas a month before. One fall of snow brought the whole 
of 1985 Company to the task of clearing routes; this resulted in the 
largest sick parade ever recorded in a Bechuana company; eighty- 
eight men suffered from ‘‘ snow feet.’? Later, in midsummer, the 
two companies began guard duties, still in the mountains. 

Summer began to come on swiftly and men of all companies were 
soon bathing in the mountain streams drawn from melting snows. 

These months of biting cold and cheerless skies had shown the 
willing labours of the Bechuana at their best. And, despite the 
difficulties of the weather and the unending calls for work, much had 
been developing in the companies, closely-knit Bechuana communities 
far from home, where men really began to know each other. 

Schools were started in the companies. They were started in each 
company by an informal group of younger men, meeting in the evening 
round a paraffin lamp, with a teacher looking after three or four pupils, 
or perhaps only one; each little class, with its teacher appointed and 
remunerated under private contract, clustered round the light with 
ears for its own instructor only. The price of tuition was reasonable, 
sometimes only a shilling a month, but every man who paid this 
secret and militarily irregular fee was determined to get full value for 
it. The origin of the Bechuana company schools was in the men 
themselves, and, because the desire for schooling was spontaneous, the 
schools grew; they were encouraged and could truly be said to flourish. 
Company officers took great interest in them and lectured and super- 
vised. Geography was the favourite subject; “‘ Where are we now, 
how did we come here, where is our home, and where is Johannesburg ? ”’ 

There were other lectures too, lectures on the course of the war, and 
innumerable domestic subjects, including pay, hygiene and military 
law. Lectures on more remote subjects, such as on the history of the 
Suez Canal or the story of the great Phoenician ruins of Baalbek rising 
among their camps, evoked little interest. 

The course of the war, however, was important and inevitably 
brought questions as to how long did the lecturer think, with the 
situation as he had explained, it would be before the Bechuana got 
home. Pay, too, was exceedingly important, and Military Law. The 
Mochuana is practical in the extreme and his imagination is never 
distracted by inconsequential subjects, be they academic, historical 
or romantic. 

Comparatively few of the Bechuana are Church members, but nearly 
all accept Christianity and call themselves Christians without forsaking 
the beliefs of their fathers in that very abstract conception of God, 
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which is linked with crude spiritualism to prayers to the ancestor gods 
and to belief in witchcraft. Church attendances were excellent; the 
Rev. A. Sandilands, M.M., M.B.E., a pastor of the London Missionary 
Society, who had worked in Bechuanaland, was indefatigable in his 
attention to the spiritual needs of the Bechuana, going from camp to 
camp in the mountains in a light open car and leaving his ordained 
Bechuana ministers and catechists among the companies to consolidate 
his teaching wherever he went. 

Nearly all Bechuana were London Missionary Society adherents, as 
Bechuanaland was for many years the scene of the labours of the 
greatest of African missionaries, David Livingstone, whose skill in 
shoeing a wagon wheel impressed the Bechuana no less than his 
medical skill and his message which they accepted. 

In each company there was a small body of Church members and 
catechumens, whole-hearted Christians, and these men from the early 
days of the companies onwards used to meet every evening and hold a 
service in huts or tents specially allocated as a church. 

Those months, too, had their memories, which will never be forgotten 
by the Bechuana. There was the Duke of Gloucester’s visit to Syria, 
when company after company of Bechuana lined the route to see the 
son of their revered King George V. Several companies were inspected | 
by his Royal Highness, and R.S.M. Kgari Sechele, Chief of the 
Bakwena, senior chief of all the Protectorate peoples, was presented to 
him. 

A number of companies, also, were inspected by General Freyberg, 
V.C., the famous soldier who commanded the New Zealand Division. 
He gave a special address to the Bechuana, which they greatly 
appreciated. 

Film shows came to the companies, a cheerful relief from the drabness 
of cold evenings in cold huts, waiting for sleep to come. Most of these 
“were provided by South African cinema units and were particularly 
appropriate, as they showed shots of Johannesburg and work on the 
Reef, and farm stock and water boring and crops in the Union of South 
Africa, all familiar things and near to the hearts of Bechuana soldiers. 

At the beginning of summer a leave camp was started at Khalde, 
south of Beirut, and here the men could go to rest and bathe. It was 
a pleasant spot, but the men wanted more; they wanted to look at 
towns and people and wanted to buy things. 

Spirits were prohibited throughout the Bechuana companies. The 
Bangwato tribe, which supplied half of the total force, forbids its - 
members all liquor, including beer; it is recorded that Bangwato 
companies working in the snow in Syria and later in Italy consistently 
refused even their rum ration. There was, however, always a number 
of men in quest of spirits, and the worse it tasted the stronger and 
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better it was considered to be. Although arak or zibib, a rough type 
of absinthe, which is the most common intoxicant in the Middle East, 
was easily obtained in Syria, cases of drunkenness did not rise to 
serious proportions. 

Summer had come, the snows had melted, and many companies were 
moving out of the mountains and the great valley of the Lebanon, where 
they had toiled so valiantly through the bitter winter. 

1971 (Bangwaketse), 1980 (Bakwena) and 1981 (Bangwato) moved 
to Tripoli on the coast, relieving Australian and other combatant 
troops from guard duties there. Some sections went on guard in the 
ancient city of Damascus, and a large detachment of 1971 found them- 
selves guarding supplies and water points in the Syrian Desert at 
Palmyra, most fabled of medizval caravanserais on the long camel 
trodden trade routes to the East. These companies supplied guards 
along the coast for docks and refinery tanks, petrol and food, camps, 
R.E. and salvage dumps, radar stations, as far north as Latakia. Their 
duties were not without incident; in frequent encounters with Arab 
raiding parties, they captured or killed a number of thieves. 

Work at the R.E. dump at Majdaloun went on through the summer. 
1972 (Bangwato) joined 1973 and 1976 there, but did a great deal of 
work outside the depot, repairing and building camps, roads, drains 
and rifle ranges; 1976 had some men tunnelling with the South African 
Engineers at Chekaa and others on guard at Tripoli and in the valley. 
1974 (Bakgatla and others) and 1975 (Bangwaketse) were given a 
respite from their back-straining work of road-making and supplied 
guards over most of the valley from Ras-el-Baalbek to Baalbek for 
petrol and bomb dumps, D.I.D.s and the British installations now 
housed in the large French barracks at Baalbek. But there was camp 
building and camouflaging to be done also, and, most important of all, 
modifications and additions to the defences of Battle Headquarters at 
Jdeide; work was of great variety there and included roadblocks, 
gunpits and field dressing stations. On those warm glorious days in 
the mountains, cooled with afternoon breezes, these two companies, 
helped sometimes by 1973, added their efforts towards the impregna- 
bility of the mountain fortress. 

1978 (Batawana and Tati) Company also came on to guard duties, 
moving to the R.E. Depot where they supplied guards till, after a short 
spell further north on similar duties, they were returned to Egypt in the 
following May. 

When winter 1942-43 approached, 1974 and 1975 also came into 
the R.E. Depot. Before long roofs were leaking and hutments collapsing 
and one exceptional blizzard drove both companies, shivering and 
saturated, into the workshops for shelter. 

1982 (Bangwato) went on handling ammunition at the large depots 
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in the valley and were still at Taalya when the desert campaign closed 
in North Africa the following May. The Commandant of the Pioneer 
Corps, General Friend, visited them and saw their work. They were 
guarding the depot at ‘Taalya as well as working there. ‘The valley was 
damp in the winter and conditions far from comfortable, especially 
when the corrugated iron roofs of their well-built stone huts were 
collapsing under the weight of snow. 

It is on record that a Bechuanaland officer serving with this company 
was frequently complimented on the activity of his detachment in 
keeping their roofs free from snow and its attendant weight, which was 
elsewhere damaging the roofs and causing them to leak. He did not 
explain that a little deviation from regulations in allowing the men to 
light fires inside the huts when snow was falling warmed the roofs so 
that snow melted and ran off as soon as it fell, achieving warmth and 
maintaining an intact shelter. 

In midwinter the mountain fortress of Jdeide claimed the labours of 
1980, and they guarded and constructed until summer found them 
scattered through the valley on many duties; 1981 were now guarding 
at Aleppo, and 1976 had a number of guards at Tripoli, although most 
of their sections remained on guard at Majdaloun. 

At Rayak and Ablah at the head of the valley 1984 (Bakwena) and 
1985 (Bangwato) were pursuing their mixed task of guarding and 
labouring until in June of the next year 1985 left Syria for Egypt. 
Huts had been collapsing under snow, but the Bechuana were by now 
so accustomed to Syrian winters that they had taken to snowballing. 

It seemed to be fated that, whenever a new Bechuana company 
should arrive from the south and join the others in Syria, it should be 
winter. And so in January and February 1943, five new companies 
arrived from Bechuanaland to take the place of the six senior companies, 
1971-2-3-4-5-6, who were now going to Egypt to train as anti- 
aircraft gunners. The new companies were 1986 (Bangwato), 1987 
(Bakgatla), 1988 (Tati), 1989 (Bangwato) and 1970 (Bangwaketse). 

1986 were fortunate; they were allotted guard duties near the coast 
round Beirut till March, when they moved north and rather higher up 
on new guards and aerodrome construction; 1989 also took over guards 
round Beirut, handled petrol on the docks and in ships for many days, 
and were even used for cable laying. 

1988 and 1970 took over the labours of the senior companies at 
Majdaloun and, after a severe blizzard in early March had capped their 
first experience of a Syrian winter, mild days came, a false spring which 
wild April storms destroyed. In March 1988 left the valley for Beirut 
and Saida (Sidon) on guard duties, and in May 1970 went back to 


Egypt. 
1987 found themselves at Ras-el-Baalbek, guarding and working on 
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R.E. dumps, including bomb dumps. Typhoid was a danger where 
they were and the company was eventually reduced to chlorinating its 
water. When summer came they went to Baalbek at the head of the 
valley. 

64 Group in the Lebanon had continued to be the Bechuana Group 
in Syria and nearly always it was entirely composed of Bechuana 
companies. But, as the number of the companies increased and as 
they were called to tasks all over Syria, many companies found them- 
selves serving under other Groups. So great a mobility of labour was 
required that from 1943 onwards there was no longer any Bechuana 
Group Headquarters. The companies from now on were largely 
independent units, and as they were shuttled about the theatres of war 
from one task to another they came under the command of the nearest 
Group for such time as they stayed in any particular locality. In 
Italy later it was not unknown for a company to pass through the 
commands of four Groups in a month. | 

In May 1943 the desert campaign was brought to its completely 
triumphant close in far-off Tunisia and new duties, and new plans 
for new campaigns were the order of the day. This brought changes 
to all, not least to the Bechuana companies in Syria, and calls to new 
service for many of them. 

1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975 and 1976 had left at the beginning of 
1943 to become A.A. crews, 1978 left to be trained for salvage duties 
in June 1943, 1980 and 1981 were still to stay, but only for a short while, 
1982 and 1985 went back to Egypt, so that the only one of the older 
companies remaining was 1984 and there remained also the new 
companies 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989, a ghost of the time when 
Bechuana companies were everywhere in the Lebanon and the coast- 
lands of Syria. 

For eighteen months now, including two winters, the Bechuana 
had been the main labour force of the Ninth Army, which was for- 
tunately not called into action in those critical days, nor later, but 
which might so easily have been called to bear the brunt of a German 
attack as fierce as that which developed in the desert and ran to 
Alamein. 

These days, despite the piercing cold, the collapsing hutments, the 
long damp months, had shown the Bechuana at their very best at a 
great range of tasks. (Guarding is a duty monotonous enough in any 
circumstances but trying in the extreme through the long cheerless 
mountain winters of the Lebanon. ‘There is no one to talk to on guard 
duty, and conversation is the essence of African being: the Bechuana 
soldier has no abstruse mental problems to work out, no book that he 
has just read to muse over in his mind, no facility for making up rude 
rhymes about the Sergeant-Major, and, if he indulges in thoughts of 
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home, he runs the risk of entering into a dream daze which makes him 
impervious to things going on around him, so great is his attachment 
to the different life he knows at home. Solitary confinement is the 
worst punishment that can be given to Bechuana, and guarding, for 
all its satisfying dignity on main gates during the day, is a dismal and 
lonely duty for an African soldier patrolling a dump perimeter on a 
freezing night. 

Despite longer hours and heavy work, the Mochuana was happier 
on labour duties. He liked the sense of soldierliness and self-importance 
in going on guard, but on labour duties, however long the hours, he 
was with his friends constantly and talking most of the time and, more 
often than when on guard duty, he spent full nights in bed. 

In Syria during these months the Bechuana had handled as great a 
variety of labour and guard tasks as could be imagined and had proved 
themselves competent and willing workers. And if no glory came to 
them, it was certain that they were the right men for the important, 
gruelling and thankless role of heavy military labour in the building of 
a defensive front; they had proved themselves worthy members of the 
Pioneer Corps and had justified the regimental motto “ Work conquers 
all things”? (Labor Omnia uvincit). 

It was an outstanding fact that the health of the Bechuana had been 
excellent. Despite the hardships of the cold, damp life in the moun- 
tains, blizzards and sleet and icy winds, sick parades seldom amounted 
to more than five or six men in a company of 350. ‘This was evidence 
enough of the care given by their officers; another considerable factor 
was the adequacy and food value of their army rations. But there 1s 
no doubt that the good healthy constitutions of the men were the prime 
factor in achieving this full use of man power. 

The Bechuana are not tropical Africans: Bechuanaland is a tem- 
perate and sub-tropical country, and it is certain that tropical Africans 
could not have stood the rigours of a Syrian winter as Bechuana, Basuto 
and Swazi did. 

One might liken the Ninth Army with its Bechuana to the builders 
of Jerusalem under Nehemiah and Ezra, men working with speed and 
earnestness on their defences with their guards posted and their arms 
ready. A great job was done. 
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HREE Bechuana companies had remained in Egypt. They were 
the three Bechuana Garrison Companies, 1977 (Bangwato), 1979 
(Bangwato) and 1983 (Bangwaketse). 

These companies, which arrived at Qasassin in November and 
December 1941, were thoroughly trained in drill and guard duties, and 
in February 1942 they went out as guards under 66 Group, Royal 
Pioneer Corps, on military installations along the all-important Suez 
Canal. Their duties were to protect the installations against sabotage, 
theft and possible enemy paratroops. 

1977 Company was centred in Ismailia and then in Port Said. 
Their guards included five radar stations, two of which were very 
isolated and stood out to sea on a sandbank between the Damietta 
mouth of the Nile and the great salt lake of Menzaleh. The Bechuana 
detachment at these two stations was responsible for the complete 
defence of the stations from air and sea attacks, and the officer in 
command had his men.completely trained, even to efficiency with 
Lewis guns. Enemy raids to obtain the secret of British radar advances 
were a constant fear, and the guards, though they were new to the 
responsibilities of such a situation, had to be kept absolutely alert and 
to acquire skill in such things as night patrols. In fact, enemy para- 
chutists were eventually dropped to attack these stations; most of them 
fell into the sea, the six that landed on the narrow sand strip some miles 
from the stations being rounded up by a naval party. Came Alamein, 
and fear of a repetition of the attempt was strong. Other detachments 
of 1977 guarded water installations, ammunition dumps, and aero- 
dromes—and from one of these aerodromes at Abu-Suier the night 
Beaufighters commanded by the famous Schneider trophy pilot, the 
late Group Captain Staniforth, rose night after night to battle with the 
raiding bombers pinpointed by the Bechuana-guarded radar stations. 

1979 Company was doing similar work on the southern half of the 
Canal; radar stations, aerodromes, military experimental stations and 
the combined operational Training Centres, anywhere where there 
were secrets to protect and theft and damage to important weapons 
and installations to prevent. Among 1979’s guards was the important 
aerodrome of Kasfareet, the ammunition depot at Abu Sultan, and the 
Combined Training Centre at Kabrit on the Great Bitter Lake, where 
their detachment mounted guard over the tent of the Arab Chieftain, 
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King Ibn Saud, and was later inspected by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester. Abu-Suier and Ismailia aerodromes became 1979’s charge, 
too, as 1977's commitments on Port Said docks extended. 

Another of 1979’s guards taken over from 1977 was a radar station 
set on historic ground at Tel-el-Kebir on the very summit of the 
position from which Arabi Pasha and his great army had been driven 
and routed by Lord Wolseley in 1882 in the brilliant attack which 
broke the Egyptian army’s revolt against the Khedive and carried the 
British into Cairo before even the news of their victory had reached 
the capital; despite the winds of sixty years, the low defensive ramparts 
of desert gravel still surround the rising ground where Arabi and his 
army made their stand. 

1983 Company first guarded the tanks of the petrol reservoir in aie 
desert at Fort Agrud near Suez, and then moved to Kantara East, on 
the Sinai side of the Canal, where their guards included the swinging 
bridge, which took the Palestine trains across the Canal. Their 
longest duty, however, was to guard the largest ammunition depot in 
the Middle East, which spread itself in the Sinai desert beyond Kantara. 

There was also a miscellaneous body of Bechuana working as a 
labour unit in Egypt; such was the need of labour on supplies to hold 
and then repel the enemy from Alamein that all Bechuana reinforce- 
ments in Pioneer Corps Depot were assembled and sent out as a 
detachment to a petrol-handling unit in Geneifa to load and unload 
petrol in an oppressive hollow in the desert; sterling work was done 
there in the most uncongenial surroundings imaginable by a hundred 
men under the direction of two officers, one Bechuana corporal and 
four lance-corporals. Probably no body of Bechuana worked harder 
than this mixed body of men from all tribes, marching two miles to 
work and back again twice a day, covered with oil stains, unloading per 
man nearly ten tons of petrol a day, carrying it sixty yards and arranging 
it in dumps; or doing the reverse process in loading it on lorries or 
trains for the front. ‘‘ B’’ Detachment, as it was called, more than 
earned its pay in that hot and desolate spot. 

The three garrison companies and “B” Detachment were the 
Bechuana in Egypt at the time of Alamein. They did not have the chill 
of Syrian winters to contend with, but they had other trials; the 
desolation of Egyptian desert lands and the perpetual glare of the sun 
across white sand; and dysentery, which, however good the precautions 
taken, was always present in that mild but weakening and irritating 
form known as ““Gyppy tummy ”’ 

Bechuana in Egypt were the first to know the excitements of war, 
which came to them on many nights. There were cold nights on the 
desert and clear stars, and moons waxing and waning; ears were 
trained to the wail of sirens and the intermittent throb of German 
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bombers high in the sky. Then an enemy plane would pass across the 
face of the moon or be caught like a silver minnow in the great search- 
lights which swept cleaving through the velvet fabric of Egyptian night; 
or perhaps a British plane would be hanging about in the sky waiting 
for an interception, opening up and becoming silent by turns. 

The sky would be alive with the bright flash of bursting Ack-ack 
shells and silver puffs of smoke; red streaks of Bofors tracer would 
spring from the ports; there would be great thuds and flashes of bombs 
hitting the earth or sea, and sometimes the bigger blinding flash of a 
plane gone cataclysmically to earth. 

While these things were happening there was no tedium in sitting 
in a slit trench, but when the drone of planes died away, as British 
night fighters raced in pursuit of surviving bombers, then the night 
seemed colder, and one became aware of how cold fingers had become 
on the barrels of Lewis guns. Then one could only wait for the “ all 
clear ’’ with not even a streak of Bofors curling up the sky, and only a 
solitary searchlight sweeping; these were the coldest and dreariest 
hours of all. 

The three companies remained on the Canal till the end of 1942 and 
then moved to the neighbourhood of Alexandria; 1977 to Sidi Bishr, 
still maintaining its original detachment on a radar staton at Baltim 
between the mouths of the Nile; 1979 to Ameriya, guarding water 
points, explosives, vehicles and other Eighth Army supplies; 1983 to 
Alexandria itself on similar duties. And when the campaign in the 
desert drew to a close and new plans were made, all three Bechuana 
garrison companies were withdrawn to Qasassin to train for more 
skilled duties. 

Egypt also contained the High Commission Territories’ own repre- 
sentative on G.H.Q., known as A.G.10, in the Adjutant General’s 
department. The first A.G.10 was Lt.-Col. D. W. How, C.B.E., 
Assistant Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, released from Govern- 
ment service for the purpose, who arrived with the early companies. 
A.G.10 was the advisory section to G.H.Q. on Basuto, Bechuana and 
Swazi and was responsible for visiting all units and advising officers 
new to African troops on all matters connected with the troops and with 
their management. If there were discontent in a unit or more open 
trouble, it was A.G.10’s duty to investigate it and put it right. This 


~ could be and was at times a formidable task. He was the link between 


the High Commission Territory Governments and their troops, the 
British officers, and G.H.Q., a link indispensable to the proper handling 
of the Africans and to their morale. 

Col. How was known as a lifelong friend of the African and the men 
were encouraged by his visits; he had served in both Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland and was known by many of the men. So appreciated 
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and efficacious was his liaison that he was called to West Africa to 
advise West African Governments on a similar scheme of liaison and 
recruitment for the Middle East; he contracted malaria on this trip 
and died at Haifa shortly after his return, a great loss to the Territories. 

Col. How’s place was taken by Lt.-Col. R. Charnock, O.B.E., M.C., 
a U.K. officer who had been with the Basuto since recruiting began; 
he had on his staff officers from Bechuanaland and Basutoland, speaking 
the languages and conversant with the troubles of the troops, and to 
them much of the visiting of troops was naturally allocated. As units 
increased so this section had increased from one to three officers. The 
first Bechuanaland officer to join this staff was Major J. D. A. Germond, 
M.B.E., and to him from June 1943 fell most of the care of the 
Bechuana. 

Also at G.H.Q. was the Director of Pioneers and Labour, Brigadier 
H. G. L. Prynne, C.B.E., M.C., who was responsible for the activities 
of all Pioneers in the Middle East. He and his staff and his com- 
mandant in command of the Base Depot took a great interest in the 
Bechuana companies. ‘They were essentially his units, and, whatever 
work they tackled, it was by his direction or those of his Assistant 
Directors in charge of the various areas of Middle East. Colonel 
Edye, who had brought the Bechuana to Middle East, became in fact 
the A.D.P.L. to Ninth Army when his original group of companies 
left for A.A. training. Although A.G.10 was a staff with special 
knowledge of the Bechuana, charged with their welfare, Brigadier 
Prynne, and his A.D.P.L.s and Group Commanders took such an 
interest in the men of their High Commission Territories companies. 
that A.G.10’s job was lighter than it might have been. A.G.10 was 
in fact advisory to the Director and to all arms of the service which 
later used Bechuana troops. All officers serving with the Bechuana 
Pioneer companies were, like the Director himself, officers of the Royal 
Pioneer Corps. | 

The changing of the duties of H.C.T. troops and their capability and 
training in new tasks was a matter on which A.G.1o was necessarily 
the guide. Dilution was on the way; could Bechuana be trained as 
gunners, could they be trained as smoke sections? A.G.10 thought 
they could be. 

A.G.10, too, was concerned with all matters of H.C.T. troops’ general 
welfare, and with the formation of African leave camps, where company 
commanders could send a section on leave and know that the men’s 
particular interests were being catered for. Bechuana in Syria went 
to the leave camp at Khalde near Beirut, where there was warmth and 
bathing; Bechuana in Egypt went to Ismailia, where there was a 
similar camp on Lake Timsah. Sports equipment was held at these 
camps; there were well-stocked Y.M.C.A.s and N.A.A.F.I.s with 
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plenty of beer and lemonade and everything else that a soldier might 
wish to buy. There were reading rooms, games rooms and church 
rooms. 

Film shows came to the leave camps weekly and the Bechuana and 
Swazi drum and bugle bands, beating retreat and winning African 
hearts with their rhythmical slow marching; the African felt prouder 
than ever of being a soldier when he saw the precision of one of his. 
own compatriots leading the band and tossing his drum major’s baton 
in the air with complete confidence. Above all, however, the African 
was interested in the towns, and always spent the first few days of his. 
leave in the nearest town, buying things and looking at the shops until 
his money was finished, after which he found what the leave camp had 
to offer. 

There were also Egyptian photographers at the leave camps who 
would take the soldier’s photograph cheaply. The pride of the men in 
their soldierliness and appearance may be judged by the great numbers 
of photographs they sent home. 

Early in 1943 the Bechuana in Egypt were joined by 1971 (Ban- 
waketse) Company, 1972 (Bangwato), 1973 (Bakwena), 1974 
(Bakgatla and others), 1975 (Bangwaketse) and 1976 (Bangwato), 
which had arrived at the Royal Artillery Base Depot at Almaza near 
Cairo to be trained as A.A. gunners on 3.7 inch static and mobile guns. 

Men of all these companies had been tremendously keen to start 

their arduous duties in Syria a year earlier; but that was nothing to 
the keenness and pride with which they began to learn their new role. 
They were proud to be considered responsible enough to fire the big 
guns which broke enemy aircraft high in the air and sent them tumbling 
to earth. A rifle was one thing, and a machine gun a considerable 
advance in responsibility, but promotion to the handling of these 
mighty and damaging weapons filled them with ardour. Home-sickness 
had been beginning to creep into the companies which had been away 
from home for over a year, but with this new advance in responsibility 
it disappeared almost overnight. 

The plan of training Africans as anti-aircraft gun crews and sub- 
stituting them for British gunners was part of the process known as 
Dilution. In the U.K. women of the A.T.S. had been substituted for 
men on the rangefinding apparatus working with anti-aircraft batteries, 
and in the Middle East the South African Forces had begun in other 
departments to use coloured and African troops to take the place of 
Europeans where it could conveniently be done, thus releasing Euro- 
peans for combatant duties and other work where they were essential. 

If the six Bechuana companies could be trained successfully as A.A. 
gun crews it would mean that 2,000 British soldiers, the equivalent of 
three battalions of infantry, could be released for more combatant 
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duties, where shortage of manpower was most acute. The British 
Army had fought a long and wasting campaign in the desert; an even 
longer and equally difficult campaign was being fought in the east; 
there were many strategic points round Hitler’s Europe, including 
Syria and Iraq, where armies must be kept ready; and, in addition 
and important above them all, there were new fronts to be opened in 
Europe, landings to be made at inevitable and lamentable cost on the 
strongly held coasts and new campaigns to be launched against the 
full strength of an enemy holding a continent. The need for man- 
power was desperate. 

The six companies put their full heart into the training. Just as 
when they first joined the army these men had given extra time to 
practising commands and drill, now they would stand round the 
guns after the parade was over, each number shouting his piece till 
they came to rest at “ Gun Clear”. Then they would change gun 
numbers and do it again and finally go off to queue up for their 
evening meal, reciting their gun drill, ‘‘ tickled to death”? with it. 

They had been Pioneers; now they were going to be gunners: but 
there was no sudden and unsettling change. They went to Almaza 
under their own Pioneer officers, who continued to look after them as 
Pioneer companies during their training, in which they got to know 
the Artillery officers and N.C.O.s. When their training was complete, 
it was decided not to break the link with their old companies entirely. 
To this end, company headquarters staffs were reduced to one officer, 
usually a captain or a lieutenant from the company, and the African 
Sergeant-Major, an African Sergeant clerk and a driver; this reduced 
headquarters was known as a Dilution company headquarters. Dhilu- 
tion Company Headquarters were pioneer units, because although the 
men as dilutees were posted to Heavy Anti-Aircraft regiments, they 
remained members of the Corps in which they had enlisted, the African 
Pioneer Corps. Dilution Headquarters were charged with the duties 
of welfare and liaison: Pioneer officers in charge of them had had a 
much longer experience of Bechuana than the artillery officers; also 
they had become and remained specialists in African troops, whereas 
the gunner officers’ main interest was inevitably the correct functioning 
of their guns. As time went on and artillery officers began to under- 
stand and appreciate the Bechuana well there was less and less need | 
for the Pioneer Dilution Officers, but in the early months of dilution 
their presence was the greatest help. ‘They had been known by the 
men for a long time and were trusted, and the men turned to them for 
help and explanations. 

Again, matters of pay and domestic difficulties concerning Bechuana 
soldiers were not parallel to those of British gunners; guidance and 
action on these matters became the province of the Dilution Officer. 
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He was their Education Officer also and lectured to them on the course 
of the war, he arranged their visits to leave camps and town and 
supervised their canteens; he distributed Bechuana newspapers and 
the news letters compiled for the men by the Bechuanaland Education 
Department, which told them of how each of the districts at home was 
faring, of how Serowe Motherwells had had another convincing win 
over Mahalapye Hungry Lions, of how the Chief’s dispute with one of 
his headmen was progressing, of what matters were on the agenda for 
the next African Advisory Council. The Dilution Officer was the 
welfare officer for the Africans, with a province which exceeded the 
normal orbit of welfare; he was the Africans’ own officer. 

While at Almaza the Bechuana visited Cairo for the first time. 
When taken to see the Pyramids they agreed with Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 
laconic “‘ So what ?’’; they were just great masses of stone, they said: 
whether they had been built by man or had just grown that way was 
beside the point. The Cairo Zoo was a greater attraction with its 
animals and great stretches of green grass instead of the completely 
barren desert of Almaza. All the animals they knew and tracked at 
home were there: wildebeeste and zebra, gemsbok, springbok and 
impala, lions, leopards, giraffe, elephant. There were also many 
species new to them, North African gazelles, llamas, tigers, chimpan- 
zees, Orang-utans; they gathered round the palisades in excited groups. 
To the African animals have a perpetual appeal that claims him before 
any other interest. African stories are all about animals, how some 
are clever and some stupid; many of his wants are supplied by them; 
and he has spent hours in the bush following them and so learning 
their habits and nature. ‘The ever open book of African wild life is 
the African’s favourite reading. 

When the companies were trained after two intensive months, they 
moved with their dilution company headquarters from Almaza to 
their new H.A.A. regiments. Their old companies, except for the 
dilution headquarters, ceased to exist as units. 

Only 250 men were required as gun crews by each regiment, and so 
each company became the complement for one regiment plus one 
battery; thus 1971-2-3 manned four regiments of three batteries each 
and a new dilution headquarters, numbered 2301, was formed to 
accompany the fourth regiment and its complement from the surplus 
of all three companies; similarly the fourth regiment formed from 
1974-5-6 had with it the new 2302 Dilution Company Headquarters. 

There were Heavy Anti-Aircraft regiments waiting for their 
Bechuana dilutees all the way from Haifa to Libyan Tripoli, and 
British gunners waiting to be released from the guns for combatant 
duties and to form new heavy A.A. regiments. The first companies 
joined their regiments in March, returning with the officers who had been 
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sent by their new regiments to train them—they now had other tried 
friends with them in addition to the Dilution Officer. Major General 
Pollock, commanding A.A. in Middle East, had seen their training and 
seen them firing their courses: they had done well and Dilution was 
“*on”’. There was still to be a British number one on the gun and 
one other number but the Bechuana worked all the remaining numbers, 
including gun-laying and fuse setting. 

The artillery regiments concerned were sorry to lose their British 
gunners, who had come with regiments from their own home districts 
and shared their traditions. The change was inevitable and had to 
be accepted; it meant more guns in action and more infantry. The 
welcome they gave their Bechuana was uniformly good. | 

1971 Dilution went with 2nd H.A.A. Regiment to Benghazi and 
Port Said, 1972 with 73rd to Alexandria, 1973 with 78th to Haifa, 
2301 with 96th to Suez; 1974 with 61st, 1975 with 69th and 2302 with 
89th all went to Tripoli, and 1976 with 87th went to Tobruk. 

Most of these regiments were providing air cover for the incom- 
parable Eighth Army. It had been the lot of the Bechuana so far to 
be assigned to the Ninth Army, while many Basuto companies had 
been called to service with the Eighth Army shortly after Alamein to 
take the place of other African troops whose labour, discipline and 
morale was not of so sterling a quality. So well had the Basuto labour 
companies done, so indefatigable had they seemed to all who saw 
them, that their name as the “‘ Black Crusaders ”’, the labour force par 
excellence of the Eighth Army, was made. It was their good fortune 
to have been with the Eighth Army from Alamein to Tunisia; it was 
only their service with the Ninth Army that had so far kept the 
Bechuana elsewhere. It was a gentle concession from fortune that the 
Bechuana should not be completely excluded from the desert glory 
of the Eighth Army; for the last two months of the Desert fight the 
Bechuana gunners were part of the Eighth Army, the first African 
gunners in that matchless fighting machine, and except for one party 
of Basuto on coastal guard the only African gunners in the Desert 
campaign. 

There were other Bechuana in Egypt before the end of the North 
African Campaign. In August and September 1942, recruiting was 
reopened in Bechuanaland for another six companies to bring the 
number of Bechuana companies to twenty five and the total recruitment 
to 10,000 men. When there were excluded unrecruitable peoples such 
as the Bushmen and some of the swamp peoples of Ngamiland, the 
population from which recruits could be drawn was about 200,000, 
and this figure included men, women and children, old and young. 
There were some men always at the mines, others had to be left to 
plough and thatch and manage affairs at home. That an African 
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territory with this small population could in these circumstances pro- 
duce 10,000 men for service overseas is a tribute sufficient in itself to 
the African peoples of Bechuanaland; this was loyalty and an 
appreciation of the years of care and protection afforded them by the 
British Crown and a tribute no less to the devoted service given by 
three generations of British colonial administrators. This solid 
fact remains, that the proportion of recruits to total population jn 
Bechuanaland was unrivalled by any African colony in the Empire. 

The new companies began to arrive in January 1943. Only 1970 
{Bangwaketse) went to Syria; 1990 (Bangwato) remained at Qasassin 
on depot guards and duties and had a number of brushes with 
Egyptian thieves, one such incident culminating in the capture of a 
lorry loaded with stolen stores. 1966 (Bangwato), 1967 (Bangwato), 
1968 (Bangwato) and 1969 (Bakwena) companies arrived in April. 

Their first duty was to break the Arab dock strike, which began 
shortly after their arrival and was rendering shipping harbour-bound 
and restricting supplies. 1990, 1967 and 1968 went to Port Said and 
these 1,000 Bechuana worked with the docks-operating companies for 
a fortnight till the strike was broken. The Bechuana are not an 
interfering people and there are very few cases of civilians being touched 
in all the record of their service; this was one of those rare occasions. 
Strikers attempted to, interfere with the unloading and were promptly 
thrown into the dock by a number of lusty Bangwato; there was no 
more interference with the work. 1966 was unloading at Fanara, 
further south on the Canal in the Great Bitter Lake. 

All these six young companies then collected at Pioneer Corps 
Depot. African campaigns were over and something else was on the 
way. 1966 and 1969 left for Malta and meanwhile set to work on stores 
there; the other four moved to near Alexandria to wait for shipping. 

The Bechuana in Malta and the Bechuana gunners in Tripoli with 
the Eighth Army paraded for the King in those June days. Many 
unexpected things had happened to the Bechuana since they left home. 
Few had imagined that they would ever see the King of England unless 
they went to England. But that too had happened now; they had 
seen “ Rra-echo” (Our Father) and that would be a thing to remember 
and tell of in years to come. 

Also in June Sir Charles Arden Clarke, Resident Commissioner of 
Basutoland, later to be the first Governor of Sarawak, arrived in 
Middle East and visited all Basuto, Bechuana and Swazi units. He 
was an old friend of the Bechuana, having been Resident Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland from 1937 till 1942. He had news for them from 
home from their own Resident Commissioner, Colonel A. D. Forsyth 
Thompson, C.V.O., C.M.G., whose visit to them in 1942 had been 
cut short by the urgency of the military situation, and from their own 
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Chiefs and peoples who were proud that those who were representing 
them in the great struggle had been gaining so fine a name for themselves. 

1978 (Batawana) Company had arrived at Qasassin for training as 
salvage sections; their first need was an adequate number of drivers 
and, as Africans are keen on driving above all else, there was no dearth 
of suitable applicants for training. ‘The sections were trained within a 
month and were sent out to Tripoli, Benghazi, Derna, Barce and Tobruk 
to sort and handle the scrap with which the Desert was littered. This 
was another Dilution. Salvage Units, like the Smoke Companies, 
were units of the Royal Pioneer Corps. 

Dilution, which was confined to Bechuana and Basuto among 
African troops, had been a great success, particularly in Heavy A.A., 
to which most of the Bechuana dilutees had been trained. Smoke and 
salvage were the other Bechuana dilutions, but the Basuto, who were 
a force twice the size of the Bechuana, had been diluted to Coastal 
Artillery, Fire Brigades, Base Ordnance maintenance work, Heavy 
A.A., Signals Line Construction sections, a Transport company, 
nursing and military police sections (there were also Bechuana sections 
of both these), Mountain Regiments of Artillery, Veterinary Remount 
Depots and other duties. There were difficulties and disadvantages 
arising from Dilution, but they were nothing to the advantages. con- 
ferred on the Middle East and the Mediterranean forces as a whole, 
Imagination had been justified. Basuto, Bechuana, Mauritians. 
Cypriots, Palestinians, Geylonese had been taken from ordinary non- 
specialist units such as pioneer companies and had been trained to 
specialised duties within British units. By this method the unit 
concerned and its function and management were unchanged, but 
the saving of British manpower to form new units for combatant 
duties was enormous. Bechuana can be proud of their contribution 
in this direction, and it may justifiably be said that of the many dilutions 
effected Bechuana dilutions worked with less trouble than any others; 
of all these troops the Bechuana were the quietest in behaviour, one 
might almost say, the most old-fashioned. They are not difficult 
people; it is not that they lack courage, but that their tribal discipline 
and their appreciation of what is reasonable are so strong. 

To Qasassin in June 1943 the three Bechuana Garrison companies, 
1977, 1979 and 1983 had returned. 1977 (Bangwato) and 1979 
(Bangwato) were reduced to two thirds of their size, and, together with 
2300 Company, formed out of the remainder of their men, they were 
trained for smoke duties. At the conclusion of their training they 
put up some very effective smoke screens in the desert at Qasassin to 
the satisfaction of all, including General Lindsell, and they became the 
three Bechuana smoke companies, a new dilution suggested by the 
success of the Heavy A.A. dilution of the other senior companies. 
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2300 Bechuana Smoke Company went to Haifa to give cover to that 
port. 1977 Smoke Company went to El Shatt near Suez to await 
shipping for an unknown destination; 1979 went to Malta to await 
further orders. 

1983 (Bangwaketse) were trained as a beach cargo-handling unit; 
they completed their training at El Shatt and went to Alexandria to 
await shipping there. 

1980 (Bakwena) and 1981 (Bangwato) companies were about to 
leave Syria for Suez for special training. 

1972. (Bangwato) H.A.A. Dilution was at Alexandria under orders. 
for embarkation. 

Everywhere company transport was having its engines proofed with 
waterproof solution. Battle rations were being issued and exercises 
were being done in full marching order. Kit had been reduced to 
the minimum. Subdued excitement and confidence mixed with 
intense pride was noticeable in every company. Something tremen- 
dous was afoot, obviously a landing in Hitler’s Europe, and the 
Bechuana were in it. 
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HEN dawn brokeover the sea on the roth July, 1943, the invasion 

of Sicily was well under way. The first troops landed at about 
three o’clock in the morning. First light revealed hundreds of ships 
_ standing off the shore and pouring their contribution of men and 
material to the fight as it ran rapidly inland and nerthward to Byracuse 
from the beaches. 

The first Bechuana ashore on this great day were B. Troop of 209 
H.A.A. Battery of 1972 (Bangwato and Bakwena) Dilution, manning 
the guns of 73rd Regiment; they landed at 8.30 a.m. on George Beach 
and were followed during the morning by the whole Regiment less 
one battery. They made for Syracuse, where 13 Corps, the oldest of 
the Desert corps, was winning its fight and gaining fresh laurels for the 
Eighth Army. 

On How Beach 1977 (Bangwato) Bechuana Smoke Company 
during the same morning jumped into five feet of water and waded 
ashore, where they made for rising ground. Their reconnaissance 
party in the confusion of the beaches penetrated the enemy lines but 
managed to get back intact. Just as 1972’s job was to give A.A. cover 
to Syracuse, 1977’s job was to screen Syracuse port when taken, and 
they marched towards the town. 

Before nine o’clock in the evening Syracuse fell to 13 Corps, and 
among the troops that occupied the town during the night and early 
morning were 1972 and 1977; 1977 were in their smoke positions for 
the protection of the harbour by 10 a.m., and during the day 1972’s 
guns, site by site, reported ready for action, in addition to a number of 
Italian Ansaldo guns which they also manned. It was no unattended 
entry into Syracuse in which these men took part. There was 
bombing during the night and both bombing and machine-gun 
“* strafing’? from enemy aircraft during the day. 

From the time their guns were ready for action 1972 had the busiest 
time of their lives. The next ten days were one long series of enemy 
raids, day and night, directed at the invasion force which was so 
successfully carrying its arms against the first bastion of Hitler’s 
Europe. 

The supplies of smoke were late; 1977 did not make its first screen 
till the 13th, and then put up a really good smoke screen as cover against 
a big dawn raid on the 14th. From then onwards there was plenty of 
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work as raid after raid approached the allied shipping unloading at 
Syracuse. The main anxiety was not the effectiveness of the smoke, 
for the men had learned their job well, but the shortage of smoke 
supplies. The Company was perpetually on reconnaissance looking 
for smoke generators in the conglomerate of supplies coming ashore at 
Syracuse. and on the beaches. Despite this, 1977 did not run short of 
smoke, and the screening of Syracuse, divided into four Bechuana 
smoke sectors, was a success. 

The screening of Augusta, which had fallen to Eighth Army on the 
13th, was the task of 1979 (Bangwato) Smoke Company, which landed 
there on the 14th, soon after its capture, and put up effective screens to 
the end of the month. Bombs fell very close to the smoke positions on 
occasion, but the men gradually got used to the bombing and 
“* strafing ’? and did not run for cover as they had done at first. In 
August this company took over 1977’s screen at eae and 1977 
moved on with the campaign. 

1983 (Bangwaketse) Pioneer Company was ashore at Syracuse on 
the 13th and worked in the new Advance Ammunition Depot estab- 
lished there. 1983, it will be remembered, was the third of the three 
Bechuana garrison companies, and had been trained as a‘ beach 
company, in which role, however, it was not needed in Sicily, owing 
to the capture and utilisation of suitable ports soon after the beach 
Jandings. 

Two of the newer Bechuana pioneer companies landed on the next 

day, the 14th; 1969 (Bakwena), whose landing craft was driven out 
of Augusta harbour by enemy bombing on the 13th, and 1966 (Bang- 
wato) landed. Both these companies had been shipped to Malta as 
a preliminary to the invasion. Although recently recruited and 
inexperienced companies, their bearing under bombing and machine- 
gun “ strafing ”’ left little to be desired. They went to work handling 
stores and rations in Augusta. 
_ Basuto pioneer companies, too, kept arriving to swell the Eighth 
Army’s strength of reliable and lusty labour, but it was another: ten 
days before the remaining four new Bechuana pioneer companies 
landed at Syracuse. They were 1967 (Bangwato), 1968 (Bangwato), 
1970 (Bangwaketse) and 1990 (Bangwato).. Although the initial 
landings had taken place ten days before, these companies came in 
for some heavy “ strafing’ as they approached land. They camped 
for.the night in olive groves and wherever they could and next day 
moved on to their work : 1967 to an R.A.F. Maintenance unit to handle 
fuel, ammunition and bombs, 1968 to work in the Advance Ammu- 
nition Depot, 1970 and 1990 to unload supplies at Syracuse. 

The Pioneer Groups landed with the companies and directed their 
Jabours. Foremost among them was 46 Group, which had trained 
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the Bechuana companies in Middle East for the landing. 61 Group 
was actually first ashore and directed the first companies to land. After 
46 came 81 Group, then 18 and 19 Groups and they all directed 
Bechuana labours at some time during the campaign. The Groups 
were attached to the operational formations and moved their companies. 
swiftly forward from one task to another as the line rolled north. 

After the 20th the raids on Syracuse continued, but they were not 
so intense as before. On the 25th 1972 had an active time in a heavy 
and prolonged raid during which a ship in the harbour was hit and 
blew up. The guns of 73rd Regiment, manned by 1972, claimed at 
least half of the enemy aircraft knocked down over Syracuse during 
July, four confirmed, four probables and three badly damaged. The 
regiment and its Bechuana gunners was congratulated by the Brigadier 
R.A., Eighth Army on their successful defence of Syracuse, a deterrent 
to the enemy which must have been largely responsible for a cessation 
of raids from the end of July till the 9th August. 

By the 2oth of July, ten days after the landing, southern Sicily 
was in Allied hands. But Catania and Palermo, the two important 
cities of the island were still untaken. ‘Three days later the American 
Seventh Army, which had advanced through western Sicily and had 
cleared up a great part of the island, captured Palermo and went on 
to take Marsala and Trapani. 

Catania, almost enfolded in the tentacle spurs of Mount Etna, was 
a more difficult objective, for here the enemy had mustered his main 
strength against the Eighth Army’s right wing thrust towards Messina. 
The Eighth Army flung attack after attack against its successive lines 
of defence, gradually getting nearer the city, until on the 21st July the 
Army plan of carrying Catania by direct attack was changed, and the 
front was stabilised on Catania plain. 

During these operations a British undiluted A.A. regiment began to 
use its A.A. guns in a ground role, harassing the enemy with long-range 
air bursts, which exploded with damaging effect above the heads of 
troops in rear as well as forward positions. British artillery experts 
had had this in mind for some time and a number of batteries, including 
Bechuana batteries, had been practising ground shooting of this 
nature in North Africa. It was successful and more was to come. 

According to the new plan, the advance of 30 Corps, the left wing 
of the Eighth Army, to the west of Catania forced the enemy to with- 
draw, and on the 5th August 13 Corps entered the city. In these 
operations the Canadian First Division acquitted themselves splendidly 
in the mountains. Fighting continued in the spurs of Mount Etna 
to the north. 
~ From the oth till the 11th August a number of sharp air raids 
occurred. Some of the Bechuana labour companies, whose men were 
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working in shifts throughout the twenty four hours, unloading and 
stacking all that came ashore, had suffered slight casualites in having 
one or two men wounded. But the night of the 11th brought to a 
detachment of 1967 employed on Lentini airfield the unforgettable 
experience of a damaging and concentrated enemy raid. 
_ Flares were dropped by enemy aircraft and the Bechuana camp and 
the petrol dumps were completely illuminated. Thirty enemy bombers 
swept down at intervals, releasing anti-personnel bombs at each 
attack. Petrol drums were perforated by their shrapnel and set 
ablaze. The planes retired and then came back sweeping low and 
machine-gunning the R.A.F. and Bechuana camps, causing heavy 
casualties. 

Five Bangwato were killed and twenty six wounded, thirteen of 
whom remained on duty. It cannot be denied that this shattered the 
morale of the survivors, and it was some hours before their officers 
could rally them all; but, in the face of this new and cataclysmic 
experience in which thirty men out of a small force had suffered 
injury and all had been subjected to prolonged apprehension and heavy 
bombardment, this was not surprising. Certain men distinguished 
themselves and showed unfailing courage throughout the raid, helping 
officers and their comrades in every way possible and risking their own 
lives. They were Sergeant Otukile and Sergeant Petoro, Lance- 
Corporal Phatsimo and _ Lance-Corporal Ditohile, and Private 
Ntshonyalo, whose bravery resulted in his death in the last devastating 
machine-gunning sweep of the bombers. 

Resistance round Mount Etna did not last long and by the 17th the 
last enemy-held position in Sicily had been silenced. The Allied tide, 
which reached its ebb in the dark, almost desperate, days of Alamein 
and Stalingrad, had flowed on to Catania and Orel. 

On the 18th came General Montgomery’s stirring and confident 
message to his troops, which so aptly summarised the short and suc- 
cessful Sicilian campaign and told them what they had done with 
more than a hint of what there was still to do. 

“‘ The campaign in Sicily is over. We landed in the island on the 
1oth July. By the 2oth together with our American allies we had 
driven the enemy into the N.E. corner of the island. 

“On the goth July I told you we would now drive the Germans out of 
Sicily. 

‘* And by the 17th August the Germans had been driven out and the 
Allied Armies, American and British, were in full possession of the 
island. 

“In February last the Italian overseas Empire had ceased to exist. 
Today, August 17th, we have captured our first slice of the Italian home 
country. | 
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“‘ In these tremendous events, you, the soldiers of the Eighth Army, 
have played a very notable part. By your splendid fighting qualities 
and devotion to duty you have helped to change the whole course of 
the war. 

*< It is difficult to find words to tell you my true feelings. Since I 
assumed command of the Eighth Army in August 1942, exactly one 
year ago, you have given me your confidence and you have never 
failed to respond to all calls I have made on you. 

“<I thank you all, and I say to you, 

WELL DONE. WELL DONE, INDEED. TOGETHER, YOU 
AND I, WE SHALL SEE THIS THING THROUGH TO THE 
END. 

Good luck to you all.” 

The Bechuana had only just joined the Eighth Army; they were 
acquitting themselves well, worthy comrades to the British fighting men 
who had borne the brunt of the long desert campaigns and made the 
Eighth Army a name that will live for all time: the Bechuana were 
proud to belong to it and proud to listen to General Montgomery’s 
message to all his soldiers, among whom they were now included. 

Three thousand Bechuana had played their part in the Sicilian 
campaign, which moved vigorously from obstacle to obstacle, but 
which was never other than swift and aggressive and sure. 

‘The attack on the mainland of Europe lay ahead. The short and 
successful Sicilian campaign had not taken so heavy a toll in casualties 
from the American and British armies engaged, and the armies stood 
poised at Italy, all but intact. Preparations might be short, for oppor- 
tunity was great. 

1977 Bechuana Smoke Company and 1990 Company immediately 
moved forward to Palagonia, where 13 Corps was concentrating for 
the further invasion. While here, 1990 was visited by General 
Montgomery, who was really pleased with the efforts of the Bechuana 
companies that had joined the Eighth Army. 1966 (Bangwato) and 
1969 (Bakwena) Companies also arrived at Palagonia, but they were 
diverted to Catania aerodrome for urgent work till later in the month. 
1967 (Bangwato) was spread over the landing grouncs supplied by 
121 M.U.R.A.F., with whom they worked. 

1974 (Bakgatla) Dilution, operating with 61st H.A.A. Regiment _ 
arrived from Tripoli; after a cold, wet and muddy beginning at 
Milazzo, defending small airfields, they defended Augusta and Catania, 
where they saw action from time to time. On their way by sea to 
North Africa from Egypt in May this company had had the experience 
of seeing the ship alongside their own in the convoy struck by a torpedo 
and plunge to its doom within three minutes with six hundred Basuto 
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pioneers aboard, the heaviest loss suffered by the High Commission 
Territories in the course of the war. 

There was still work to be done in Sicily. 1983 (Bangwaketse) 
and 1970 (Bangwaketse) went on with dock work and 1968 (Bangwato). 
went on handling ammunition. 1972 (Bangwato) Dilution of 73rd 
H.A.A. Regiment continued to man the A.A. defences of Syracuse. 
1979 also remained for the time being in Sicily, giving smoke protection 
to both Syracuse and Augusta. The battle was about to pass to Italy, 
but the immediate base was Sicily, where their efforts were needed. 
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THE BATTLES OF SOUTHERN ITALY 


(Reggio, Salerno, the Volturno and the Sangro, 
the Garigliano and Cassino) 


IGHTH Army’s invasion of the European mainland came quickly. 
On September the 3rd, 1943, barely a fortnight after the last enemy 
stronghold in Sicily had capitulated, British and Canadian troops 
Janded at Reggio di Calabria. There was no enemy resistance in 
the toe of Italy and Eighth Army fanned out over the southern districts. 
1977 Smoke Company came ashore according to plan on the day 
after the landing to screen Reggio harbour. Heavy rain had resulted 
in their smoke generators being destroyed by internal combustion, but 
on the next day they were ready to smoke. Winds, however, were 
‘ unfavourable to smoke operations for the time, and their first duty was 
to take part in a patrol which was sent to investigate a report of enemy 
snipers. 

1990 (Bangwato) landed on 5th September and were utilised on 
the newly-captured docks at once. 46 Group, the forward Eighth 
Army Pioneer Group Headquarters landed also, and allocated and 
directed the labours of each High Commission Territories company as 
it landed. | 

A fortnight later both companies moved forward to Crotone, 1977 
to organise its smoke screen there, 1990 to load ammunition trains at 
this little port, and after only a fortnight here they moved to the great 
port of Bari on the Adriatic coast, now in Allied hands. At Bari 1977 
set up its screen and 1990 unloaded war material from Allied ships and 
undertook a real rush job in setting up a bomb dump for the United 
States Air Force, working in shifts throughout the twenty-four hours. 

During September 1966 (Bangwato), 1969 (Bakwena) and 1967 
(Bangwato) arrived from Sicily. °69 stayed in Taranto unloading 
shipping, 66 went to form ammunition and fuel dumps at Brindisi, 
and °67 spread as usual over the R.A.F. landing grounds, handling 
bombs and petrol. 

There also arrived direct from Middle East two Bechuana-diluted 
H.A.A. Regiments; 89th Regiment with 2302 (Bangwato, Bang- 
waketse, Bakgatla) dilution gun teams, sited its guns to defend Brindisi, 
and 69th Regiment with 1975 (Bangwaketse) Dilution gave cover to 
‘Taranto, but neither saw much action. Such enemy aerial activity 
as was directed to these two ports was limited to high-flying recon- 
naissanice. 
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October and November brought other companies whose work in 
Sicily was now finished. 1970 arrived in Bari to work on the docks 
and at R.E. sidings, 1968 and 1983 to work on the docks, and 1979 
Smoke Company took over the screen at Bari, enabling 1977 to move 
on to Foggia. 1980 (Bakwena) and 1981 (Bangwato) arrived from 
Middle East and went to work on the docks at Taranto and Brindisi 
and at an ammunition depot. 

During these and the many active months of dock duties at Bari and 
Taranto that followed there were dangers other than bombing. Serious 
accidents can happen when heavy handling plant is involved and heavy 
articles are being unloaded; at night such work is often perilous. 
Serious injuries took their toll of crushed feet, amputated fingers, and 
broken ribs, but happily these were fewer than might have been 
expected. The Bechuana pioneers were skilled handlers of heavy 
materials and knew when to be careful. 


One evening in November when cargo was being discharged by rans 
(Bakwena) Company from a ship in Brindisi, two men were struck by 
a sling and knocked into the sea. Neither could swim. Nor could the 
N.C.O. in charge, E.C.1637 Corporal Makgetho Mokone, but he 
immediately plunged in after them and managed to hold them both 
up in the water till help arrived. This act of Corporal Makgetho, 
which saved the lives of the two men, was warmly commended by the 
General Officer Commanding the Area. 


The lot of the African pioneers and their Indian and Mauritian 
comrades was going to be one of increasingly responsible tasks. Many 
of the British pioneers with operational reputations won in North Africa 
and Sicily and now to be strongly confirmed at Salerno were to be 
withdrawn for the expected operations in Northern Europe, the long- 
awaited greater D-Day. 

The efficiency of the two Bechuana Smoke Companies, 1977 and 
1979, was such that it was decided to train 1981 also for this duty: 
after being stationed with and trained by 112 British Smoke Company, 
1981 took over the screens at Taranto and Barletta. During this 
training at least half the company was on dock labour daily. 


The reputation of the Bechuana smoke companies was firmly and 
finally established by the performance of a Smoke Section of 1979 
Company during the raid on Bari harbour on 2nd December, the 
greatest enemy raid on shipping in the whole course of the Italian 
campaign. 

The Mochuana 1s an anonymous person; and he is a solid performer 
in time of war rather than an egregious individual remarkable for his 
initiative; but indeed it is a matter of regret that there were few 
occasions when the Bechuana were called on to show mettle of the 
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highest order, for it is there. This was one occasion when they could 
show it, and did. 

On the evening of 2nd December this heavy enemy raid developed 
over Bari without warning and many ships were hit. Most parts of 
the general warning organisation failed. Smoke Control authorities, 
however, acted promptly when the raiders appeared and gave the 
*“‘ make smoke ” order to the sections of 1979 posted round the harbour 
which could use the wind. It speaks highly for the organisation of the 
sections that in each case the screens were operating within two 
minutes, the important oil refinery was covered within four minutes 
and the harbour within five minutes of the order being given. 

The most important section, with the: wind: as it was,-was the one 
commanded by Lt. N. F. Moore, posted near the end of the harbour 
mole. An ammunition ship close to their station had been hit by the 
first bomb of the raid, before smoke had covered the harbour, and was 
ablaze. It might explode at any time and the party on the mole was 
warned of what might happen. But it was imperative for this post to 
make and maintain its smoke screen if cover was to be afforded to 
ships and cargoes as yet undamaged. In the full knowledge of their 
position the section continued to make smoke and gave magniiecnt 
cover to the shipping. 

The expected happened. The ship blew up and the section took 
the force of the explosion, most of the men being thrown into the sea. 
When. the section rallied on the mole again, three men were found to 
be dead, three were missing altogether, six were badly wounded, and 
eight had minor wounds, out of a total of twenty-four men. 

Smoke was still urgently needed. Lt. Moore and E.C.7125 Corporal 
Chitu Bakombi, with all men who could help, took the canisters from 
their reserve position on the mole and lit smoke again, maintaining 
the excellent screen they had laid. 

The behaviour of all sections of this company during the raid and 
the devotion to duty of the section on the mole brought the Bechuana 
to fame in Italy. Lt. Moore was awarded the M.B.E., and Corporal 
Bakombi the British Empire Medal for their share in the night’s work. 

Thirteen ships had been lost, all hit before the smoke screen covered 
the harbour. That the loss was not larger was due in great measure to 
the prompt operation and tenacious maintenance of the screen by the 
Bechuana smoke sections. | 

The bodies of two of the missing men were washed up during the 
_ next ten days, but no trace was found of one man, who was duly given 
up as dead. He had in fact been picked up unconscious in the sea 
with a head wound by a ship’s boat rescuing crews of sinking vessels 
and had been taken with them by sea to Taranto hospital: he found 
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his. way back to the company fourteen days later and learned that he 
had been given up for dead. 

1969 (Bakwena) Company had been the furthest forward since mid- 
October, when they had gone up to Eighth Army railhead at San 
Severo; there they had occupied a disused macaroni factory as billets. 
1977 (Bangwato) Smoke Company followed them as far as Foggia. It 
had been intended to use 1977 operationally for the crossing of the 
river Trigno and for screening the port of Manfredonia, but their 
services were not needed. Until a new smoke task should arrive, they 
were employed as guards in Foggia. 1967 moved with the R.A.F. to 
fields near them in the Cerignola neighbourhood. And then in 
November 1990 (Bangwato) again took the honour of being the most 
forward company, handling supplies at Campobasso in the mountains. 

Winter had come, but there had been rain all the time they had been 
in Italy: only now it was colder, and the discomfort of the men in damp 
bivouac tents and quagmire camps was acute. Yet the Bechuana sick 
parades retained their infinitesimal nature: one company had an 
average of two men reporting sick per day out of 350; sick parades 
were seldom much more than this. 

Eighth Army had been advancing steadily. But on the other side of 
Italy the American Fifth Army’s landing on the gth September had 
been soon followed by reverses which culminated in the epic struggle 
of Salerno. 13 Corps of Eighth Army hastened to the rescue, but, even 
in the face of inconsiderable resistance, no newly-landed corps could 
immediately reach and engage in a battle 500 miles away by road. 

There were British and Basuto pioneers and a Swazi smoke company 
and 66 Group H.Q., with Fifth Army at the landing. Bechuanaland 
was represented by the Bechuana-manned guns of 87 H.A.A. Regiment 
with 10 Corps, the British corps in the American Fifth Army; they 
began to come ashore the day after D-Day and from their landing 
there began a period of action which surpassed anything which had 
yet fallen to Bechuana gunners. 

There were aerial attacks on the bridgehead to be beaten off, but 
mostly they were firing against enemy-held bridges and other ground 
targets. More and more field firing fell to them as the Fifth Army 
retreated on its beach-head. The Bechuana of 1976 (Bangwato) 
Dilution stood up to all that was demanded of them: they were firing 
their own great guns at the enemy on land at last, a matter of con- 
gratulation and rejoicing, however bad the prospect seemed. 

The position in the bridgehead was bad, but the tenaciousness of 
Allied infantry against an enemy greatly superior in numbers and 
prepared for a landing shines as an epic from those desperate days. 
British and American battalions took and retook lost features till their 
survivors numbered less than companies. But all their valour in the 
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exposed bridgehead would have been unavailing, had it not been for 
the telling and close support given by the field artillery, of whom the 
Bechuana in their three batteries were now part, and by the guns of the 
Royal Navy, and great and sustained action, including accurate bomb- 
ing, by the R.A.F. and the American Air Force, which extended to the 
enemy’s lines of communication. 

By the 13th September, the Germans had driven the Allied forces 
well back into their bridgehead. On the next day their efforts to 
eliminate the bridgehead altogether were met with the very sternest 
resistance, and on the following day the gunfire from the Royal Navy 
was a telling factor. On the next day, the 16th, the advanced 5th 
Corps elements of 13 Corps made contact with the Americans at Salerno. 
Bat the worst was already over. In an unremitting and courageous 
struggle, disaster had been turned to triumph, and the German forces 
were being pushed back slowly but steadily towards Naples. 

13 Corps captured Potenza, 55 miles west of Salerno on the 2oth 
September, and the Allied front running across Italy was taking shape. 
Fifth Army, with its qualities tested and brought to maturity 1n its 
baptism of fire, entered Naples on 1st October and the enemy took his 
stand on the Volturno. 

87th H.A.A. Regiment with its cane Bechuana Company gunners 
took up a complete field firing role as it advanced with 10 Corps to 
the Volturno. 

As they went forward to new positions they came under small arms 
and mortar fire, for the enemy had not yet been pushed back according 
to plan, and, as they dug their gun pits, the German .88 guns directed 
their attention to them and gave them a harassing few hours. One 
_ Mochuana was killed, caught in a farmyard as he ran across. 

The funeral of this man showed how Salerno had matured these men 
to war. There was a hitch in the burial, and, while the blanket in which 
the soldier was buried was being changed, the remainder of the men 
dispersed in an orchard, their maturity and their true Bechuana 
fatalism in evidence: they sat and talked as if nothing had happened, 
and munched apples until their comrade had been properly sewn up 
again. The Mochuana, when he has become accustomed to war and 
its strange circumstances, reverts to his belief that if one is due for death, 
death comes, and there is little that one can do against that which is 
ordained by some higher power; he does not worry, he does not reflect 
that he may be the next to leave. 

279 Battery, which had landed first at Salerno and had borne much 
of the later action, were ‘old soldiers now, cool and confident as they 
handled their guns. They had, they knew, proved themselves, and 
now without undue excitement they prepared to take the place of the 
British-manned field artillery, whose gunners were exhausted by long 
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and intensive firing. Unexploded mines lay about them, but they 
were, they explained, “‘ dimien fhela ”’, just mines. 

The three divisions of 10 Corps, 46 Midland Division, 56 London 
(“* the Black Cats ’’) and the famous “‘ Desert Rats ”’, the 7th Armoured 
Division, had secured bridgeheads across the river at Capua, Grazzia- 
nise and Cancello respectively. 87th Regiment, which had supplied 
A.A. cover for the capture of the three bridgeheads, now gave field fire 
cover with its 3.7 inch guns, one battery in support of each division. 

Salerno had been a dramatic and desperate struggle; the Volturno 
was a struggle too, in which the Allies tried to maintain the offensive 
which had driven the enemy mile by mile from Salerno. The Bechuana 
gunners were as active as at Salerno, turning their guns from one target 
to another. 

On 19th October, the German stand on the Volturno was broken; 
feature by feature the enemy was being pressed back ‘to the defensive 
Gustav line, which began from the upper waters of the Sangro, across 
the lower waters of which the Eighth Army was now attacking on the 
east; incorporating a natural line of mountain defences in the 
Appenines, the Gustav Line crossed the upper Volturno and stood 
along the River Garigliano to the sea. 

Fifth Army front moved forward to battles between the Volturno 
and the Garigliano: 87th H.A.A. Regiment Bechuana were with it, 
harassing enemy supplies and communications with their long-range 
salvoes. 

Enemy aircraft, sweeping in from the sea, would machine-gun their 
positions, now that their guns were dug in and unable to reply. This 
infuriated the Bechuana. One effort was made to conciliate them by 
firing at a hedge-hopping aircraft from the depressed position; the 
only tangible result was that the blast from the barrel took the tail out 
of a Bechuana greatcoat lying on the dug-in position and a Bechuana 
soldier was faced with an awkward interview with the quartermaster. 
Light A.A. units fortunately were near and in a few days accounted for 
six of these raiders. 

Finally the heavy and successful enemy aerial attack on Bari, in which 
1979 Bechuana Smoke Company had so proved itself, resulted in the 
regiment being called back to Foggia and Cerignola behind the Eighth 
Army to strengthen the defence of our airfields. For the moment A.A. 
cover was in demand, and field firing would have to be left to field 
regiments. The fine work of the regiment from Salerno to the 
Garigliano approaches had earned its Colonel the D.S.O., and the 
honour of one was the honour of all. The spirit of the Bangwato 
gunners during these months of battle is hard to describe; it is sufficient 
perhaps to say that they were on top of the world, serving and firing 
great guns which were of no mean account in forcing the enemy from 
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one position after another. No effort was too much for them, nor 
could anything terrify them: the African gunner’s dream of firing i in 
the field had been fulfilled. 

Meanwhile on the Eighth Army front towns were falling steadily i in 
the Adriatic plain. Towards the end of November the battles of the 
Sangro began in appalling conditions ofrainand mud. Four Bechuana 
companies were well forward; 1966 (Bangwato) were working on 
railway reconstruction in the forward areas, 1990 (Bangwato) were 
handling supplies of all sorts at railhead and beyond, and, as soon as 
our forces were established across the Sangro, 1969 (Bakwena) were 
brought forward to bridge the Sangro under the direction of the Royal 
Engineers and were helped for some time by part of 1977, which were 
on guard duty in the area. 1969 gave of their best in this pre- 
eminently important task, and made the speedy building of the Sangro 
bridge one of the foremost of the Herculean labours by which the 
Bechuana are remembered.’ 

66 Group H.Q., which had directed the British pioneers at Salerno, 
and 87 Group, commanded by Colonel Boothby, who had formed the 
Bechuanaland Depot in 1941 at Lobatsi, were the forward Groups on 
the Sangro organising the work of the Bechuana. 66 Group and 
Colonel Harvey-Coney were old friends also, for the Bechuana 
‘Garrison companies had been under their command in Egypt. 

Not even the crossing of the Sangro could persuade the rain to stop 
falling or the fields and roads to slacken in the process of becoming 
great stretches of deep mud. -Convoys were always stuck in the mud 
and 1990, moving forward, spent most of one night pulling their convoy 
out.of some of the worst mud. Christmas came with a cold wind, which 
blew increasingly colder and finally brought heavy snow. Fortunately 
the Bechuana companies wore leather jerkins, for which they had been 
so grateful in Syria. The fighting went on and the work behind the 
fighting too, —— . | | 
. Living was difficult: the companies in cold bomb-torn billets were 
lucky; some were still in 180 lb. tents and some in bivouac tents, living 
in close company with the damp freezing earth. The best of accom- 
modation must go to the fighting men, and the lot of auxiliary troops 
in forward areas is often miserable; all that could be done for the 
comfort of the companies was done, but yesterday’s shattered objectives 
provided'poor shelter for the coming night on more than one occasion. 
. January 1944 brought 1983 (Bangwaketse) forward to join the four 
companies; - they relieved 1969 in their new task of road maintenance 
across the Sangro. 1977 were at Vasto, still at call for smoke duties, 
but helping wherever.labour was required on supplies and railway 
construction, with two ammunition sections caving forward with 5 
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1969, 1966 and 1990 began the new year handling supplies, chiefly 
ammunition and petrol, on the Sangro. 

1966 was another very hard-working company and during these 
early bitter months of 1944 their labour records progressed from one 
phenomenal achievement to another. Some sections were employed 
at a petrol depot, unloading, decanting, filling and loading petrol. 
Ninety men, when the work at the depot was piling up, washed cans for 
78,000 gallons, filled them and then stacked them or loaded them on to 
transport for the front in one day; later 120 men accounted for 50,000 
gallons in five hours, and seventy men accounted for 57,000 gallons in 
4-gallon cans in one day. ‘These are formidable figures, and full of 
meaning to all who handle labour. 

Sometimes the African pioneer does not seem to be going very fast, 
but at these times he may be on lighter duties which operate as a rest 
between tremendous tasks of weight-lifting; he is wonderfully endowed 
with muscle, and, when occasion demands, he keeps going without 
rest, putting away tasks as formidable as the figures suggest. But he 
must see the result of his labours. ‘ Doodling ” jobs such as patching 
roads do not inspire him in the same way as bulk moving jobs where he 
an see what is. to be done and take pride in the obvious result when he 
has done it. In heavy jobs also the sections compete against each 
other, taking great pride in their muscle. 

To set a seal on the winter’s discomfort came a high tide from the 
Adriatic, driven by the wind into a small tidal wave: it ran for several 
miles over the low-lying coastal ground, flooding the pioneer camps 
pitched there, including that of 1969 and detachments of other 
Bechuana companies. It was as if the sea had decided that the dis- 
‘comfort of the Sangro winter was not enough. 

_ 1969 came back to their bridging work, this time to labour at the 
girder work of the Sangro railway bridge and to build the embankment 
and concreting. 

The Sangro was ours, but the German defensive positions beyond it 
offered hard battles. Eighth Army advanced to Ortona and Orsogna. 
The depth of winter had arrived. 

On the Fifth Army front heavy fighting was going on along the 
Garigliano and the Rapido in the outposts of the Gustav Line, and, 
although Monte Camino had been captured, Monte Maio held out 
and the Garigliano was still uncrossed. Then after tremendous 
fighting the Garigliano was crossed and Fifth Army attacked Cassino. 
Fighting was now within the German Winter Line, but it was becoming 
obvious that the Winter Line from Ortona on the Adriatic to Cassino 
and the Garigliano would be held by the enemy till the spring. How- 
ever valiant the attacks made upon the Winter Line, the withdrawal of 
seven divisions to be the spearhead of the greater D-Day in Europe was 
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severely felt. Even the Anzio landing, which held many German 
divisions engaged, could not balance this loss, for the enemy was 
reinforcing with troops from places further north to stem the Allied 
advance in Italy. The armies were about equal in manpower, but to 
advance against an enemy holding natural defences of such strength 
as the Appenines and the Italian rivers would require more than equal 
strength. | 

The first Bechuana company to cross the Appenines to the Fifth 
Army front was 1970, which arrived at Capua in January and worked 
close to the line on the Garigliano at 10 Corps railhead under 19 Group. 
Then, when our troops were across the Garigliano, sections of this 
Bangwaketse company crossed the river, working at the forward 
ammunition and petrol dumps of 5th Division. Shellfire was so 
constant that the men had to abandon billets and dig themselves in with 
their tiny bivouac tents. Most sections were ferrying supplies across the 
Garigliano; the remaining sections of the company were road-making. 

When 5th Division was relieved by an American division, 1970 
remained with the forward troops and worked for 4th Division on its 
dumps and did stretcher-bearing for its casualties. On more than one 
occasion their dug-in camp was shelled, but, by the greatest good 
fortune, no man was killed. At the end of March, when 4th Division 
was relieved, the company, tired with heavy work and foxhole con- 
ditions, moved back to the railhead at Vairano, where they found their 
sister company, 1983 (Bangwaketse), at work. . 

5th Corps had crossed to the Fifth Army, and many Bechuana 
companies followed it.. There was more of the Winter Line to be 
pierced on this western side, more ammunition and supplies to be 
handled, and that was where their services were most needed. And so 
they came in March and April across the mountains, 1977, ready to 
make smoke, and 1968 to Mignano, 1980 and 1983 to Vairano rail- 
head, where 1969 joined them after repairing the Venafro-Isernia road 
connecting the two armies. 

46 and 61 Groups, with which they had landed in Sicily, were with 
the companies again, directing their labours. There were jobs every- 
where for them as 5 Corps established itself and as preparations were 
made for the great offensive to crack Cassino. 39 Group was with 
them too, and as the companies were switched from one neighbourhood 
to another they changed from one Group to another. 

Vesuvius was in eruption as the companies arrived in the west. | 
1977 and 1980 were two of the companies that camped close to the 
volcano on their way to the Fifth Army front; 1977 had to move 
quickly as their camping site was threatened by streams of lava. The 
great mountain with red-hot lava pouring from its summit and rolling 
down its steep sides like rivers of fire, glowing in the night, was a sight 
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which Bechuana who passed that way will never forget. 1976 Bechuana, 
who had been near Naples earlier and had climbed Vesuvius and 
looked over the crater, were astonished later to see that natural forces 
could blow away the very cone of the mountain up which they had 
climbed. 

The fight for Cassino was on, and 1977 (Bangwato) Smoke Company 
was called into the very middle of it to make smoke to cover New 
Zealand infantry attacks across three bridges leading across the Rapido 
river into Cassino. They were led at night into foxholes and slit 
trenches close behind the infantry and sited round the three bridges. 

This time the job was too much for the Bechuana. Movement from 
their foxholes during the day drew the enemy’s fire at once. Private 
Molefi, an irrepressibly adventurous soldier, moved out of his hole to 
pass the time of day with a friend; machine-gun fire was brought to 
bear on him at once and he spent the rest of the day in a much worse 
hole. Food and hot drinks could be got to the men at night only. 

Nor was movement tolerably safe at night or in the hour before 
dawn or at dusk when the smoke screen was required. Certain men, 
including Private Tlhopego of Bobonong, were outstanding in the way 
‘they braved enemy fire to get the smoke points lit on the order to smoke. 
But the smoke point parties in general found the enemy fire too heavy 
for them to come out of their foxholes; the screen was irregularly lit in 
spite of heroic efforts by the supervising British Smoke N.C.QO.s to do 
the job themselves with the aid of a few men. Smoke shells from the 
artillery had to be asked for to thicken the screen, but even this did not 
produce the cover required for an infantry attack. 

One British sergeant, Sergeant Kerr, deserved high commendation 
for the way he crossed Route 6, a wide roadway, after two unsuccessful 
attempts to get across which drew enemy fire on him; he ran and 

crawled from point to point lighting up the smoke canisters laid in 
position. 

These heroic efforts were unavailing. A thick enough smoke screen 
could not be produced, and at ten o’clock on the second evening the 
New Zealand infantry took over the operation of the smoke screen for 
themselves and the Bechuana smoke parties were withdrawn. 

There were no casualties to the Bechuana during their two days on 
the smoke screen: one officer, going round the smoke points attempting 
to get them into operation, was blown into a crater by mortar fire but 
was practically unscathed. 

Undoubtedly this company had been placed in a more dangerous 
position than any other Bechuana company had ever been: their 
name for Cassino, “‘ Marumong’’, “‘ the place of the bullets ”’, is 
sufficient testimony. Some points did get lit and some sort of a smoke 
screen was produced, and credit is due for that. 
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1979's smoke screen at Bari harbour had been produced on a warning 
at short notice while planes were bombing shipping; the men manning 
them felt that they might get hit, but the bombs were being aimed at 
the shipping not at them. This was a much more cold-blooded 
operation and one which could easily unsteady men suddenly brought 
into the line without previous experience of machine-gun fire. They 
had to remain all day in slit trenches while the ground round them was 
shelled and any movement attracted fire, and they had seen as they 
took up their positions how movement at night also attracted fire. 

Was this hazardous operation too much to ask of an African smoke 
company? Provided that the men had first been trained to real 
front-line conditions and had been regarding this sort of operation as 
inevitable, and provided that morale for other reasons stood high, it 
would not have been too much toask. But it is a pity that the company 
called on for this most dangerous duty of all, which was normally a 
really good company, should have been one which had not been on 
smoke duties for a long time and had not expected this sort of return to 
smoke duties, which had formerly amounted only to screening shipping; 
men of this company moreover had at this time considerable home 
worries as their family remittances had, through no fault of the Pay 
Corps, occasioned difficulty. 

The conclusion to be drawn is undoubtedly that if dangerous work 
of a cold-blooded character is to be done, the men to do it must be 
trained into the routine of the operation and be made accustomed to 
the circumstances surrounding it. Routine has a great hold on the 
African soldier and, if he can get into the way of doing a thing correctly 
and knows he is doing what is required and regards the surrounding 
circumstances as inevitable, then he can go through danger with any 
man. The Bechuana smoke screen at Cassino must be counted a 
failure; it might easily have been successful. 

The Winter Line had held; on the west the Gustav Line, if not 
intact, still barred the way and the Adolf Hitler Line behind it was 
intact. It was obvious that Cassind was the key feature of the whole 
front from the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic. “Eighth Army, leaving a 
holding force on the Adriatic front, came secretly across the mountains 
with two British corps, and the Canadian and Polish Corps, and all 
was ready for the spring offensive. | 

1968 (Bangwato) arrived during April at the advance ammunition 
dumps near Mignano on this front. Late in the month two salvoes 
from enemy artillery set a dump on fire. Despite the exploding 
ammunition, fire-fighting parties from 1968 attacked the blaze and 
eventually put the fire out. 

1969 (Bakwena) came to the nearby Vairano railhead after digging 
and camouflaging gun pits higher in the mountains. 1983 (Bang- 
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waketse) came there too, after road-making in the mountains; on the 
way across their convoy had spent a night in a snowdrift. 1970 
(Bangwaketse) also had a spell at railhead handling supplies. 

1980 (Bakwena) were still in the mountains building bridges. Now 
it was realised that the hardships of 1983 and 1969 and 1980, road- 
making in the mountains through blizzards and the bitterness of mid- 
winter in the Apennines, had borne fruit, for these were the very roads 
by which the Eighth Army crossed to deliver its punch at Cassino. 

All along the line round Cassino the Bechuana companies were hard 
at work piling up the material for the coming offensive, petrol and 
ammunition forming the bulk as usual. 1970 moved forward to 
Mignano to help the Canadian Corps in handling its material. 1977 
were helping 13 Corps and 10 Corps similarly, and 1983 came forward 
from railhead to 13 Corps; one section of 1983 was working with the 
Royal Signals parties within two miles of Cassino itself and experienced 
a good deal of shelling. 1968 were still on the forward ammunition 
dump in the same area. These were busy days. 

On 11th May the spring offensive to crack the Gustav and Adolf 
Hitler Lines began. The enemy were quite unprepared for the 
presence of the Eighth Army in such strength, and just as unprepared 
for the remarkable achievement of the Free French Forces, which 
climbed the apparently impassable Aurunci mountains to the west and 
so outflanked Cassino. The town fell to British and Canadian troops, 
and then the ancient monastery, shattered beyond all redemption, 
fell to the Poles. The hardest battle in Italy, which had lasted for 
four months, was over. Eighth Army advanced to the Adolf Hitler 
Line, running from the Apennines to the sea beyond Cassino. Again 
the French outflanked the position and Fifth Army were through the 
Winter Line on r9th May, eight days after the offensive began. The 
enemy was in retreat at last; and the Allied forces at Anzio broke 
from their beachhead and linked with the advancing Fifth Army, 
containing the retreating Germans inland to be harried by the Eighth 
Army from their rear. 

During this fighting 1969 had been sent forward to Pignatoro, below 
the Monastery and then, as the line broke, to Ceprano, where they 
built a pontoon bridge across the Melfa to enable the armoured vehicles 
and tanks to cross. They were working with the Canadian Corps, 
but although coming under shelling, bombing and some sniping, 
they suffered no casualties. With the Canadians in their advance too 
were 1970 (Bangwaketse), who set up a new ammunition dump on the 
Melfa. 

With so many corps of Eighth Army fighting in the west, things had 
been quiet on the Adriatic front during the spring of 1944. 66 Group 
and 87 Group were still commanding the companies there. 1990 
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(Bangwato) Company had been repairing the mole and constructing 
docks at Ortona and had also been making roads, experiencing occa- 
sional shellfire and some bombing, which accounted for the company 
water truck on one occasion; they went on to railhead and forward 
ammunition section work in April as the fighting weather arrived. 
1966 were still nearby, on the Sangro. 1967 were in the rear at 
Campomarino, Casalbordino and San Severo, unloading ammunition, 
petrol and bombs, and loading them on to aircraft at the aerodromes 
they served. 1981 were still at Taranto and Barletta, operating port 
smoke screens, but by the end of May they had trained an Indian 
company to take over and they were awaiting orders to move. 1979 
Smoke Company was still at Bari. 

For the time being there was no more field firing by Bechuana- 
diluted H.A.A. Regiments. All were required for the protection of 
ports and airfields in Southern Italy, and there was practically no 
movement among these regiments. The Bari raid was not repeated 
by the enemy, and, apart from an occasional reconnaissance plane, 
the regiments saw no action, but did get, of course, plenty of training. 

The German retreat continued. The break-out of the Anzio forces 
from their bridgehead headed the retreat away from Rome, which fell 
to the Fifth Army on 4th June. It became evident that the enemy, as 
he had failed to defend Rome, was withdrawing by stages to the Gothic 
Line, from which he intended to hold the plains of northern Italy. 
And the Allied plan was to try and break through the Gothic Line 
before he had time to consolidate his position there. So the capture 
of Rome was followed by Fifth Army thrusting up the west coast of 
Italy and 13 Corps of Eighth Army pushing up the Tiber valley to 
Arezzo and Florence. If only the armies could force the Gothic Line 
without delay, Bologna and the plains of Lombardy would be theirs 
and the battle of Italy would be virtually over. 

The Gothic Line defences lay 170 miles north of Rome, and the 
enemy’s first delaying stand was made on 2oth June at Lake Trasimene, 
the scene of the disastrous Roman defeat at the hands of Hannibal. 
After a week’s fighting here, which gave them time to reorganise 
partly, the German forces fell back on mountain positions running 
from Leghorn on the west through Poggibonsi and Arezzo and across 
the back of the Apennines to Ancona. There was a great deal of fierce 
fighting on this line, but in mid-July Arezzo fell to 13 Corps and the 
first defences of the Gothic Line were pierced, forcing the Germans back 
to the river Arno. But this resistance, although brief and although 
overcome by the Allied armies, gave the enemy a much-needed chance 
to consolidate his main defences in the Line. 

The pursuit had ended, and the fighting that lay ahead could only be 
guessed at: the German forces had been driven to their last mass of 
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mountain defences. ‘There were many lines of resistance in these wide 
northern mountains stretching almost from sea to sea, but when the 
Germans lost them they had lost Italy. 

Could the Germans in Italy hold their new lines through the rest of 
the summer and autumn? The main front was open in Normandy 
now and it would have priority for men and materials. But the Allied 
armies in Italy, which had lost seven divisions to the greater D-Day, 
now lost seven more, four French and three American, and most of the 
12th American Air Force, which went to form the forces for the. 
invasion of Southern France. If the German divisions in Italy were 
now poor sisters of their hard-pressed forces on other fronts, so were the 
Allied forces in Italy from now on, if not quite “ forgotten men, ”’ at 
least armies that would have to get along by themselves to a great extent. 
But the world had confidence in them, and interest and sympathy with 
them in their long struggle northwards in a country moulded for a 
defensive campaign. 

The armies regrouped before the Gothic Line and central Italy was. 
filled with Allied units on the move to new positions and new tasks. 
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LIFE IN ITALY 


OLD in terms of work and the military operations which their 
labours supported, the story of the Bechuana in Italy is a straight- 
forward tale of effort, hardship, persistence and achievement. 

They were in danger frequently and worked with forward troops on 
many occasions, but their casualties, both in killed and wounded, were 
light. It was their star. Basuto companies which worked on the 
same tasks and in the same sectors of the front had much heavier 
casualties; in addition to their disastrous loss of two whole companies 
at sea, they suffered direct hits on gun crews and shell bursts inside 
caves where men were sheltering, apart from normal casualties much 
heavier than those of the Bechuana. The Bechuana were fortunate; 
their good fortune seldom led them into phases of battle where men 
could distinguish themselves by individual bravery, but it did not 
bring a heavy toll of lives. Decorations for bravery were accordingly 
few. | 

Just as the Bechuana had borne and even thrived on the severe and 
quite un-African conditions in Syria, so were they weathering the 
Italian winters. But the Italian winters were more of a struggle. 
The companies were constantly moving on, moving up with the front, 
crossing mountains between the fronts, being shuttled about the 
forward areas from one job to another. They had no chance, as the 
companies in Syria had had, to dig themselves in securely and even- 
tually transfer thernselves to hutments and established camps. Few of 
them had anything better than bivouac tents during the first winter 
and many still had nothing better through the second, and a “ bivvie, ” 
even in the best conditions, is a primitive and uncomfortable mode of life. 

Often they did get buildings to sleep in, but usually these were 
damaged, derelict and damp. Once 1966 company occupied a 
derelict building in the forward area at night without lights; the floor 
was broken and the men kept falling through into the cellar, emerging 
bruised and dusty and clambering uf the ladders again. The iciness 
of great bomb-shattered churches is another memory of the billets 
which came the way of the Bechuana. 

Conditions of life for the greater part of the year were just miserable: 
sunny Italy was a myth, it rained at any time during the year; and 
the cold during half the year was intense. The company of great 
mountains through the merciless winter was nothing less than sinister. 
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It was nearly as cold in the plains, quite as wet and much more 
muddy; once the rain came, it remained where it fell; feet would be 
damp all day and boots clogged with mud would be almost too heavy 
to drag along. | 

The climate was strange and inhospitable to the Africans, but the 
country, their first experience of Europe, was just as strange and so 
completely inexplicable in many ways. An African people with an 
African mental and social background with very different concepts, 
traditions and customs, had been landed in Europe. In Egypt, they 
had not been close to the civilian population as most of their duties 
were on stretches of desert, in Syria they had not been so close either, 
and in both they had been meeting oriental peoples. 

Now they were in the homeland of one of the white races of the 
world. In Egypt and in Syria there were more N.A.A.F.I.s, but in 
Italy there were practically no general N.A.A.F.I.s:° the company 
canteen served many needs, but most soldiers like to take a turn away 
from their own unit, even if only to a general N.A.A.F.I. This they 
could not do in Italy. It meant that they wandered about the towns 
and villages more and came more closely into contact with the civilians, 
who were, in Italy, in any case usually much closer to their billets and 
tasks than civilians in the Middle East had been. And to men who 
lived damply in tents the warmth of the meanest Italian dwelling was 
welcome. - 

Here then was the impact of a well fed, well clothed African people, 
soldiers of the British Army and cared for by all the medical and other 
services of the army, on a European nation, starving, threadbare, 
devastated by war and with its medical and social services shattered. 
This was the test of the balance of an African people. 

Would they be arrogant, would they swagger round the streets, 
force their way into European dwellings, pick quarrels with the 
civilians and beat them up in order to satisfy the natural inferiority 
complex which the African cannot help but feel in varying degrees 
towards Europeans as a whole ? 

Other British African troops had given evidence of this reaction in 
Syria, persuading themselves for the purposes that Syrians were 
Europeans, others had given evidence of it when put ashore for a few 
days in Tripolitania. Others, after a short experience of Italy, had. 
to be withdrawn because of it. Coloured troops of other allied powers 
won themselves an unsavoury reputation in Italy because of it.. But 
there was more balance and a more controlled tribal pride and internal 
discipline among the Bechuana and to a lesser degree among the 
Basuto, who, although equal in balance, were more individual and 
more adventurous, and consequently not subject to internal discipline 
to the same extent. 
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It cannot be said that there was no trace of this natural reaction 
among the Bechuana soldiers in Italy. There was. Their attitude to 
the Italians was inclined to be at times a little contemptuous, but it was 
also frequently inclined to be friendly, a friendship which inevitably 
culminated in the exchanging of N.A.A.F.I. supplies for lire, “‘ vino ”’ 
and eggs after the first rumour that British African troops were Abys-. 
sinians come to call their Italian victors to account had died down. 

The Mochuana soldier had much greater opportunities to get into 
mischief in Italy. He could “flog” N.A.A.F.I. supplies and did, 
wholeheartedly; every man drew his full monthly quota of cigarettes, 
plus his free ration, and “‘ flogged” them all. They drew little pay, 
but remitted it home; for spending money the profits of their black- 
marketing were adequate. Often they would not receive money, but 
wine instead; there was far more drunkenness in the companies than 
there had been in Middle East, but it seldom became a really serious 
problem with Bechuana companies. If it did become a problem with 
any company stationed in a large town, that company found that its 
next move was into the mountains, away from plentiful sources of supply. 

Despite the ease with which liquor could be obtained, many men 
did not drink at all. A considerable number of the Bangwato 
weakened, despite their tribal rule, but it might be said that at least 
a third of their men held strictly to their tribal rule, a creditable 
achievement for Africans away from home for years. 

The men bought other things with cigarettes, and these they fre- 
quently sent home; shoes, shawls, dresses, silk squares and even 
perfumes and cosmetics and small agricultural implements such as 
trowels and garden forks. Some men bought ferocious and effective 
lion and jackal foot-traps to send home. Another bought stocking- 
paint for his wife, and was unconvinced by his officer’s explanation 
that his wife would not find it necessary; he said it was good to rub on. 

Despite the mounting years away from home, despite the doubt 
among some that they would ever reach Bechuanaland again, their 
home affairs were foremost in the minds of the Bechuana and of far 
greater importance than their own hardships and the incidents of their 
own lives and labour in the companies. They were truly “ Men of Two 
Worlds.”” Family remittances and postal orders took the bulk of their 
pay home to their wives, sisters, fathers and brothers with instructions 
on how it was to be spent. At home dependants’ allotments were of 
course paid in addition, half going to the dependant as that was 
regarded as sufficient, while the other half, except where a man’s 
family was large, went into a post office savings account for him at his 
tribal centre. 

Interest in their children’s welfare was without exception paramount. 
To the African children and cattle are everything. His sons survive to 
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carry his own life and name on through the world like a new branch 
from a dying tree rooting itself in the ground and growing to maturity 
while its parent decays. The cattle that his daughters bring in 
marriage are the basis of the family capital. And his wife? The 
African wife remains the worker who tills his fields, gathers his crops, 
builds the walls of his houses and bears his children, important for her 
industry and fruitfulness but not as important as his own mother who 
brought him into the world. 

“I am greatly grieved,” Private Molemane would write to his 
wife, “ to hear that our child Batsile has had another ulcer on his eye. 
This time you must take him to the government hospital, and take a 
shilling with you for the medicine. Also he must go to school next 
month when the schools begin again: I do not want to send him to my 
cattle post, as I sent Modumedi. Elizabeta must be advanced in 
school by now: if she needs books that have to be paid for, you muss 
get them. You must give two pounds of my allotment to my brothet 
Setshwantso, who is getting his bushmen to dig me a well near hir 
cattle post at Nageng. My greetings to my children and to our 
relations. Greetings, my mother. It is I, Molemane.’’ For, though 
he is writing to his wife, he would address her courteously as “‘ my 
mother ”’, the equivalent of “‘ madam ”’. 

For his interminable lawsuits, however, he would commit the matter 
to his father or brothers, or perhaps to his headman. 

“* My father ” (the general and courteous form of address, equivalent 
to “sir” or “sire”’) he would write to his brother, ‘‘ Boikanyo of 
Moshupi’s Kgotla, has not returned to my kraal the ox which he 
borrowed for ploughing before I left home. He must return it and a 
calf as well for its use during these three years: if he does not agree”’ 
(it is unlikely that he will: litigation is first among the joys of the adult 
male Mochuana), ‘‘ then you must take the case to the headman’s 
court as soon as possible and represent me there.” 

And so the letters would go on, all purposeful, business like. Only 
very occasionally did any Mochuana soldier write of his affection for 
his wife: more frequently, but also comparatively rarely, did he write 
of his affection for a mistress or sweetheart. In fact, it might be said 
that his wife was the junior partner in the family firm in whose hands 
affairs had been left, an alliance not devoid of affection, but one 
directed primarily towards managing a family and its property and 
interests. 

The tribal authorities at home and the Government’s administrative 
officers did everything in their power to keep soldiers’ wives faithful to 
them. Absence from home for three years was an unprecedented trial 
to the African soldier, much more deadening to him than it was to the 
European soldier, who could find interests and company more easily 
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in the lands through which he was fighting. To the African woman 
it was equally a trial: children are her joy and she is never so happy 
as when she is carrying a child. 

A number of the soldiers’ wives did become unfaithful: in some dis- 
tricts men who had not joined up spread the rumour among the less 
intelligent women that their men were really all dead and that the 
letters from them were being written by other people to keep them 
quiet. After all, they argued, it is quite unbelievable that they should 
be away three years without coming back. With such rumours, 
District Commissioners and chiefs dealt effectively. It is only fair to 
say that the rumours never gained ground: they were put about by 
men who wished not so much possession of the woman as possession 
of her husband’s stock which she was managing. Bechuana wives, 
thanks to the close attention of Government and chiefs to the problem, 
and thanks to the much stronger tribal and social control in Bechuana- 
land, were more faithful than wives in the other two High Commission 
territories. 

Whenever there was a case of faithlessness, divorce did not usually 
suggest itself to the injured soldier; sometimes it did, but normally he 
wrote back as follows, perhaps to his father :— 

““T am very greatly grieved to hear that my wife is with child by 
Raboifo of Tshupelo’s kgotla. He must have been living with her, 
and I am surprised that you did not find this out and forbid him to 
enter my huts. I am asking, father, that you should sue him in the 
kgotla for the injury that he has done me: when you get the three 
head of cattle, I wish them sent to my post at Molapong ”’. 

In such cases, too, it is worthy of note that there is never any question 
of the unsought child being disposed of to the offender’s family. ‘The 
soldier keeps the child; it is the product of his wife’s fruitfulness and 
will shortly become useful, first as a herd boy, later as a money earner 
at the mines, if a boy, or by working in the fields and bringing cattle 
on marriage, if a daughter. | 

Among the Bamangwato, Chief Kgama abolished the bride-price 
or marriage cattle as being inconsistent with Christian ethics in that it 
amounted to buying a human being, but this has not materially 
affected the custom and the way in which the marriage contract is 
regarded. The bride-price is in any case good rather than evil, being 
in the nature of a lump sum endowment policy premium deposited 
by the intending husband with his bride’s family to ensure the proper 
maintenance of children of the marriage, who, in default of proper 
care at his hands, may retire to their mother’s family to be maintained 
on the cattle. In this matter of the fidelity of soldiers’ wives it was a 
powerful deterrent in the tribes where it obtained: if divorce is due to 
the wife’s fault, the husband claims his cattle back, and the wife returns 
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to her family, a disgraced woman who has brought her family no 
wealth at all; if it is the husband’s fault, he loses both wife and cattle. 

-However strange and changing their surroundings, it was matters 
like these that claimed the main attention of Bechuana troops. The 
Pyramids, the ruined Greek temples of Sicily, the ruined theatres of 
southern Italy, the Colosseum, things that the white man had made 
and had finished with, passed from their minds in an hour: things 
which the white man still used such as the Vatican or a great bridge 
held their interest longer. Devices concerned with mining, labour or 
agriculture held their interest longer still: Bechuana always take a 
sustained and distinctly professional interest in these, and can watch a 
bulldozer for hours; they admire strength and here is a really strong. 
machine, the finest animal in the kraal, showing what it can do.- 
Nevertheless, Bechuana affairs, discussions of Bechuana customs and - 
law as applied to home affairs or as applied among themselves in the 
army by themselves secretly to the exclusion of the white man’s military 
law, these were the important things. In this discussive tendency, 
disconcerting and disturbing to their officers, lay the secret of much of 
their generally good discipline and reasonable behaviour. 

Although the Bechuana is careful with his money, from time to time 
a company would become touched with the idea of some good cause 
at home or become sympathetic to the position of the dependants of a 
comrade who had been killed, and collections would be made. One 
such cause espoused by a Bangwato company was the setting up of a 
tribal maternity home in their capital, Serowe. 

The news-letters edited by the Bechuanaland Government Education 
Department, which contained news from all the Districts, grew larger 
and larger until finally they were no longer roneoed typewritten pages. 
for company notice boards, but were printed as a separate sheet by 
the good offices of the South African Army Native Welfare Services 
and inserted in copies of “ Tlou ” (The Elephant), their weekly paper 
for African soldiers, distributed to Bechuana troops. “ Tlou”’ itself 
was an excellent paper and with it came ‘‘ Umteteli wa Bantu ”’, the 
leading South African native newspaper, and from the end of 1944 
onwards a new newspaper entirely in Sechuana, ‘‘ Naledi”’ or * The 
Star ’’, the best set-out, most pleasant and informative paper so far 
published in Sechuana. Whatever else was lacking from time to time, 
news written for Africans by Africans in their own language was 
regularly received. In addition, A.7 issued a monthly news-letter 
which gave news of all the companies and kept the men informed of 
how their comrades in other companies were faring, and this gave them 
a greater sense of unity and of how close a touch was being maintained 
with all companies, wherever they might be. Padre Sandilands’. 
news-letters served the same purpose. | 
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Footballs, games and woollen comforts came in from the Bechuana- 
land Gifts and Comforts section, organised by Mrs. Forsyth Thompson 
from Protectorate House and financed by the war levies of the tribes. 
European ladies, Chiefs’ wives and other outstanding African women 
organised wool working sections all over the Protectorate for the 
production of socks, gloves and mufflers; soldiers’ wives in particular 
were welcomed to these sections and there is no doubt that the sense 
of interest and community in these gatherings comforted many African 
women in the long years of their husbands’ absence. 

Marabaraba boards also came from Bechuanaland and were a boon 
to the companies. The Bechuana did not take to ‘‘ Housie-housie ”’ 
like the Basuto; they remained faithful to their two established sports, 
football and Marabaraba. ‘Table tennis, rounders, boxing, cricket, 
rugby, basketball were tried and each in turn was neglected for the 
thrill of a bouncing “‘ soccer ’’ ball, which drew tired Bechuana from 
their tents and tumbledown billets like a magnet. Marabaraba, 
played with stones as counters on a diagonally patterned board, is a 
game which.consistently bewilders the European mind; it remained 
the intellectual exercise at ‘“‘ Maitiso’’, which is the conversational 
time before dusk, when weighty matters are discussed with a tranquil 
and reasoned if homely Bechuana philosophy. 

Rest camps for African troops had been operating in Middle East 
since the summer of 1942. They could not be established in Italy 
until the campaign was well under way. When the conquest of 
southern Italy to the Volturno was complete, 208 African Leave Camp 
was established at Naples, and parties of men were sent there from the 
companies labouring on the Volturno and later from Adriatic com-_ 
panies too. There was bathing and football there and, above all 
leisure and meetings with friends from other companies. There were 
few of the luxuries in which Middle East Leave Camps excelled, and 
film shows were not as regular; but a forward leave camp Is not a base 
installation. 

- Some of the H.A.A. regiments had their own small leave camps close 
to where they were stationed, and Dilution officers took charge of them. 

The High Commission Territory troops had their own base depot in 
Italy at Taranto; reinforcements from Middle East, men who had 
been in hospital and had been evacuated to base hospitals and had 
so lost contact with their companies, men going on tradesmen’s courses 
to specialist depots in Italy or to Middle East, men being repatriated 
as unfit or too old, all passed through this depot. 

A.G.10 had been the father of the Bechuana in Middle East, and A.7 
(Colonial Troops) of the British Forces administration section of Allied 
Forces H.Q. took over this duty in Italy. This sub-section was in 
charge of Colonel Charnock, who had previously been A.G.10 in 
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Middle East and who brought with him in November 1943 Major 
Germond who had worked with him in Middle East, was well known 
to all Bechuana companies. <A.7 was as active in Italy as A.G.10 had 
been in Middle East; and the section was in closer touch with the 
troops than ever. 

This time the country was even stranger to the African troops, and 
this time, too, they were taking part in battles, and working in severe 
climatic conditions at that. Colonel Charnock and Major Germond 
moved round the companies, keeping in touch with the feeling of the 
men, and settling misunderstandings and grievances. They arranged 
for the introduction of trade pay for Africans in Italy and introduced 
leave to the Territories. They advised H.Q. on the welfare, feeding 
and requirements of the men and kept their attention constantly on 
all things bearing on the general welfare of the Bechuana. The Base 
Depot, leave camps and postings all came within their control. Theirs 
too was the duty of keeping the governments and peoples of the High 
Commission Territories informed with news of their troops and of all 
matters concerning the men which needed attention or investigation at 
home. 

As had been the case in Middle East with G.H.Q., the Pioneer and 
Labour Directorate, A.F.H.Q., which was in charge of the companies’ 
activities, kept a close eye on the welfare and morale of the men, as 
also did the Royal Artillery section at A.F.H.Q. in as far as their 
Bechuana gunners were concerned. In fact the attention of these 
two employing arms made A.7’s duties with the Bechuana lighter and 
pleasanter than their duties with other troops in Italy. Brigadier 
Prynne was in charge of the Labour Directorate here also, and he was 
followed by Brigadiers Innes-Irons, Hillary and Carter, who had all 
known the Bechuana companies before they came to Italy. Colonel 
C. Stather, the D.D.P.L., Eighth Army, and Colonel Disney, the 
A.D.P.L., Fifth Army, were constantly visiting their operational com- 
panies and Groups and were well known to the Bechuana, and, wherever 
a unit went in other areas, the D.D.P.L.s welcomed the Bechuana. 

But closest and most valuable of all was the work and care of the 
Groups themselves. It was the greatest pity that, owing to the nature 
of operations and the necessary independent mobility of the companies, 
the companies could not group themselves into permanent battalions 
as an entity under the experienced colonels who commanded the 
Groups, many of whom were by now very familiar with the Bechuana. 

The Bechuana in Italy had other constant friends. Padre Sandilands 
was now spending nearly all his time in Italy going round the com- 
panies and moving his African padres and catechists among them. 
There is no doubt that his African assistants contributed mightily to 
the morale of the men: company officers welcomed them. 
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Important also were the services of the African R.S.M.s, who went 
from one unit to another dealing with misunderstandings among the 
men, keeping A.7 and the company commanders informed of the 
morale of the men, and suggesting things that could be done to improve 
it where it was beginning to flag. ‘They were all either Chiefs in their 
respective tribes or of close relationship to the Chief. R.S.M. Molwa 
Sekgoma of the Bamangwato was outstanding, and his services and his 
devotion to his difficult task earned him a thoroughly deserved M.B.E. 
The others in Italy were R.S.M. Kgari Sechele, Chief of the Bakwena, 
R.S.M. Mookami Gaseitsiwe, brother of the Bangwaketse Chief, and 
R.S.M. Molefi Pilane, a former Bakgatla Chief, who has since been 
reinstated. None of them entered the army as R.S.M.s: no guarantee 
of rank was given to any recruit, however well-born in his tribe. These 
men had worked their way up as Sergeants and Company Sergeant 
Majors, and in most cases did not become R.S.M.s for at least two 
years, by which time they were properly trained and responsible 
‘soldiers and thoroughly capable of their task. 

One man in Italy had a friend all his own: it was his tin hat. A 
bullet had struck it during a “ strafing ”’ raid and the man had been 
unscathed. ‘Thereafter he considered it would be ungrateful to neglect 
the friend that had saved his life. He would not be separated from it 
and wore it at all times. Not even the threats of disciplinary action 
moved him; he would go to field punishment in it. By special dis- 
‘pensation he continued to wear it constantly and the hat became a 
company tradition, known as “ Obiditse’s friend ”’. 

In late 1943 Educational Sergeants were appointed in all companies 
to regularise and extend the work of the informal company schools. 
Response from the men was poor. The men had been away from 
home a long time and their main interest was to get their jobs of labour 
-done so that they could all return. The spirit of enterprise necessary 
for men to embark on the difficult and painstaking effort of improving 
‘their education and command of the English language was lacking. 
But every company had its small band of assiduous students who had 
‘usually been keen from their very first months in the company: these 
men, mostly, but not always, young, went on and derived benefit from 
‘the Educational Sergeants in the same way as they had from the 
‘company clerks to whom they had previously paid small sums for 
Anstruction. The blame for the smallness of education classes cannot 
be laid on the Educational Sergeants, but it is certain that a number of 
them were so discouraged that they could not give of their best to their 
‘meagre band of pupils. 

There was a great event in the summer of 1944. The King was 
‘visiting his troops again. As they moved north in support of the Allied 
‘armies massing to the assault of the Gothic Line, many Bechuana were 
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able to see His Majesty. Some, only a few of them, had seen King 
George at the end of the African campaign in Tripoli and Malta. 
But here he was again, ‘* Rra-echo ” coming round to see for himself 
the conditions in which his men were fighting and the things they had 
achieved in the long bitter battles of Italy. At many places on his 
travels, Bechuana companies lined the route: no welcome was warmer 
than theirs, and the back-slapping and excitement that succeeded His 
Majesty’s passing often brought new heart to a company feeling the 
strain of laborious days. King George’s presence among his men was 
an inspiration to British troops in their long struggle for the mastery of 
southern Europe; it was something more, something quite indescrib- 
able, to the Bechuana, Basuto and Swazi; the head of their Empire, 
their father, the man nobody had ever actually seen, was among them. 

Another legendary figure appeared during those days to uplift the 

hearts of the troops. Mr. Churchill visited various parts of Italy, 
‘and the cheer which was raised by Basuto and Bechuana troops who 
saw him left no doubt that his work for Britain and the Empire was 
recognised as deeply by Africans as by others. Morena ‘‘ Chaacheel ”’ 
was greeted with “ Pula’’, the traditional greeting of Basuto and 
Bechuana, and to their great joy he characteristically replied with a 
pugnacious “V” si 7 

Another friend, ney had come back to see how they were faring. Sir 
‘Charles Arden Clarke, Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, who had 
seen them all just before the invasion of Sicily, visited the companies. 
He found, inevitably, that the long months of labour and the prolonged 
absence from home were having their effect on the men, but he found 
also a spirit of persistence and a desire to see the struggle through to 
its end. The repatriation of the Bechuana and Basuto would have 
had a serious effect on the Italian campaign labour situation and on 
the Middle East base, and the armies could not consider releasing them: 
the next best thing was the leave scheme, previously suggested by Sir 
Charles, and this was put into operation in the autumn of 1944. Four 
per cent. of every unit were to go back on a month’s leave to their 
homes in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and shortly before 
they returned, another four per cent. were to go, the names of the 
fortunate being drawn by lot. 

Despite the cold and the number of days on which men had to work 
in the rain, despite the dampness of billets and bivouacs, Bechuana 
companies in Italy were remarkable for their freedom from sickness. 
For this as always the excellence of Army medical services, the care of 
their officers and the really first-class ration they were receiving were 
responsible. Their daily ration was a generous one, weighing nearly 
4 lb. dry and including 22 ounces of bread in lieu of mealie meal, their 
staple food, which had become difficult to obtain; it also included eight 
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ounces of meat with bone or six without bone. Also, whenever tents 
were leaking, the Bechuana N.C.O.s were quick to note it and to call 
their officer’s attention to the faulty canvas. 

Venereal disease cases, although comparatively few, easily out- 
numbered all other hospital cases from Bechuana companies. It was 
too much to expect everything from every African absent from home 
for all those months; there were few new things of absorbing interest 
to occupy his leisure. And it is a matter of pride to remember that 
among the men who did not give way either in this or in excessive 
drinking were numbered in nearly every company the great majority 
of N.C.O.s. 

The work of the Bechuana gunners and pioneers in the campaign of 
southern Italy had not escaped notice. The firing of Bechuana-manned 
guns in the field drew generous praise from the infantry generals whose 
divisions they were supporting, and time and again the Bechuana 
pioneer companies were thanked by the Royal Engineers for their 
skilful labour on the erection of all-important Bailey bridges and by the 
supply services for their tremendous clearance of ammunition, petrol 
and stores for the front. | 

The Pioneers, British, African and Indian alike, had contributed 
nobly to the conquest of southern Italy. Perhaps pride of place did 
go to the British pioneer companies, who, landing with the assault 
troops at Salerno, kept up their organisation of supplying the infantry 
in the line almost without a hitch during that critical time and even 
moved into the line as infantry at a crucial moment to help repel 
attacks by the crack German troops of the Hermann Goering Division 
and the 16th Panzer Grenadiers. The following is a report of an 
incident during the bitterly-contested advance to the Garigliano; there 
were many others. 

‘*One bomb caused twenty-three casualties among the Pioneers. 
Observing the flames from the dump, the enemy trained his mortars 
on it and secured direct hits, but the rest of the company never 
wavered. After dragging the wounded to safety they dashed back 
and in the face of a fiercely expanding fire, exploding tins, burning oil 
and mortar salvoes, they salvaged 2,000 gallons of petrol which at that 
period of the invasion were beyond price.” 

Nor can there be forgotten the achievement of a Swazi company of 
brother Africans on the Anzio beach-head which worked on under 
shellfire for months alongside a British company, unloading landing 
craft in full view of the enemy, accepting its daily share of dead and 
wounded. 

There is much to remember and to be proud of in the Bechuana - 
effort of those months; and it was all part of the untiring zeal and 
achievement by which pioneer companies of all races were showing that, 
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(British Official Photograph) 


MOVING ON WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY 


(Bechuana Pioneers leaving Ortona) 


(British Official Photosraphy) 


REPAIRING A MOUNTAIN ROAD BROKEN BY BOMBING 


(R.E. and Bechuana drive heme a ‘ crib *’) 


(British Official Photograph) 
A MID-DAY MEAL ON THE JOB IN ITALY 


(British Official Photograph) 


TWO BAKWENA SERGEANTS AND A MOTAWANA ON A DAMP 
DAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


(Sergeants Keikwatlhai and Outule and Private Kadiorau) 


(British Official Photograph) 


A BECHUANA GUN-SITTE IN ACTION AGAINST ENEMY POSITIONS 
ON THE SENITO 


(Note the barrel depressed for short-range firing) 


(British Official Photograph) 
1966 (BANGWATO) COMPANY CLEARING SNOW FROM THE 
ROUTE TO THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT IN THE APENNINES 


(British Official Photograph) 
ANOTHER DAY'S WORK BEGINS AND VICTORY DRAWS NEARER 


(A road-repairing section with Fifth Army in the Apennines) 
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far from being base troops protected from the severity of front-line 
warfare, they were in actual fact operational troops with an important 
job to do. There is many an infantryman who would endorse the 
words of a Divisional commander who had battled with his division 
from the D-Day beaches of Salerno to the banks of the Volturno :— 

“Without the Pioneers,” he wrote in his report, “‘ the operations 
at Salerno would not have succeeded.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GOTHIC LINE 


HE Eighth Army followed up the capture of Arezzo on 15th July 

1944 by crossing the River Arno two days later, hard on the heels 
of the enemy retreating to the main defences of the Gothic Line. The 
way was open for the Anglo-American Fifth Army to attack Florence, 
for 13 Corps now became part of Fifth Army to replace the transferred 
French divisions, while the Eighth Army, whose other elements had 
kept pace with the advance from Rome by driving up the Adriatic 
seaboard to the Metauro River, was now to coneentrate with its full 
remaining strength on punching through the Adriatic defences of the 
Gothic Line towards Rimini. On the right flank the Polish Corps had 
driven north of Ancona. As silently as the main strength of the Eighth 
Army had crossed to the west, so now it came back to the Adriatic. 

Some of the Bechwana companies moved forward through the 
mountains in support of Fifth Army’s attack with 46 and 39 Groups. 
1983 (Bangwaketse), handling supplies at 13 Corps Field Maintenance 
Centre, arrived in Arezzo soon after it fell, and 1969 (Bakwena) moved 
forward from their previous employment with the Canadian Corps 
Engineers and joined 13 Corps Royal Engineers near Castelnuovo on 
roads and bridging. 

1970 (Bangwaketse) and 1981 (Bangwato) had been working on 
ammunition at Narni in the Central Apennines. 1970 went forward 
to establish a new dump on the shores of Lake Trasimene; while they 
were here, the King visited the advance dump on which they were 
working and saw them unloading 500 tons of German explosive. 1968 
(Bangwato) were near them at Monte San Savino on the same duties. 
Munitions are a heavy commodity and incredible quantities of shells 
were being used by our forces which were incessantly on the attack. 
Many companies were needed to maintain the dumps and load boxes 
of shells for the guns: besides the Bechuana companies on this work 
there were many Basuto, Indian and Mauritian companies engaged. 
1980 (Bakwena) were nearby; they had transferred their road and 
bridging task to their sister Bakwena company, 1969, and were un- 
loading petrol for the front at Montagnano. 


Exghth Army Front 


The Bangwato companies had been rushed to the newly captured 
port of Ancona, where 19 Group had arrived to control unloading 
operations. 1977 Smoke Company was giving smoke protection to the 
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port after having been helpless for ten days through the non-arrival of 
new generators. 1979 and 1990 Companies were busy unloading 
shipping. 1979 had trained an Indian company in smoke duties at 
Bari and had handed over its screen; it was now a labour company 
again. 1966 worked on the Adriatic advance ammunition dump at 
Montemarciano, where 87 Group had arrived, coming under shellfire 
frequently in their first days. 1967, still with the R.A.F., moved to 
San Vito and had men in Ancona too. 

The Bangwato companies were indeed gathered round Ancona: only 
1981 and 1968 were with the other tribes’ companies in the mountains, 
and in August 1981, too, joined them on dock work. These weeks 
saw many joyful reunions among the Bangwato soldier tribesmen. 

In August 1980 (Bakwena) Company came down from the mountains 
to Chiaravalle, just north of Ancona, to join the Bangwato companies; 
they worked on ammunition and later on supplies at this important 
railhead for the front. They were soon joined by 1970 (Bangwaketse), 
who had now finished forming the dump at Lake Trasimene. Some 
men of 1981 (Bangwato) came too, while the remainder of 1981 moved 
from the docks to the other railhead at Jesi. ‘These companies worked 
under 61 Group again and 42 Group. 

The days of German aerial attacks on the British ports in Italy were 
over. German air power was hard-pressed on other fronts which could 
offer their land forces no defences equal to the Northern Apennines. 
And so when Rimini fell 1977 (Bangwato) handed their smoke task to 
a smaller unit and went as a labour company to Cattolica railhead 
which had been opened on the coast. 

On 11th August the Polish troops of Eighth Army had reached the 
River Cesano. By 5th September the main forces of Eighth Army had 
advanced to within six miles of Rimini. Bad weather came, but ten 
days later they were across the River Marano and the fierce fight for 
Rimini began. Six days later, on the 21st September, the Eighth 
Army drove the enemy out of the almost completely shattered town 
and established a bridgehead beyond the next river. Allied forces 
were through into the Po valley at last. Far away in northern Europe, 
this was the second day of Arnhem. 

Sections of 1967 (Bangwato) with R.A.F. landing field organisations 
entered Rimini four days later and came under a bombing and 
** strafing’ attack. Tents were torn and the company’s cookhouse was 
destroyed, but the men of this company which had suffered so 
grievously at Lentini had been smart in getting into cover and there 
were no casualties. 


Fifth Army Front 
Meanwhile on the mountain front, Florence had fallen to the South 
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African Division of the Fifth Armv early in August after long and bitter 
fighting on the outskirts. As soon as it fell 1969 (Bakwena) Company, 
working with 577 Company, R.E., put the famous “ Trinity ” Bailey 
bridge across the Arno into the city. 

1983 had been well forward at Poggibonsi, lately the scene of a 
German stand: they were diverted from their work on supplies in 
September to save the parts of Bailey bridges washed away by the 
swollen Arno, and they then went forward to Pontassieve on bridging. 
In October they passed beyond Florence to Vicchio, near Borgo San 
Lorenzo; there they handled 13 Corps’ ammunition and petrol again, 
working in day and night shifts. A hundred men were sent up to the 
infantry lines to porter for a Rifle Brigade battalion, and after this 
they undertook the then more urgent service of clearing a jeep track 
to get supplies in greater quantity to the forward positions. 

1969, working like 1983 with 46 Group, which became the Pioneer 
H.Q. with 13 Corps, pushed on to Pontassieve, Dicomano and Borgo 
San Lorenzo, in the mountains beyond, still bridging and repairing 
roads. Their forward working parties were frequently under shellfire. 
Keeping a very short distance behind the front, in October they built 
a Bailey bridge five miles beyond Castel del Rio and then came back 
a few miles to maintain the roads to this front and to quarry material 
for them, and to put up bridging on the adjacent supply route of the 
6th Armoured Division. At Moradaccio, a mountain stream, swollen 
by the rains, carried part of their camp away. In November they 
went forward again, almost to the line, repairing roads. Winter was 
getting deeper, and sudden fierce mountain gales tore the tents. 


Eighth Army Front 

On the Adriatic front the capture of Rimini had been followed by 
Eighth Army troops cutting their way through the formidable German 
First Parachute Division to take Bordonchio, six miles to the north. 
But now the weather came to the aid of the enemy. September rains 
poured down and Eighth Army’s transport and armour were bogged 
down in the reclaimed swamp lands of the Po valley. It was one of the 
tragedies of the Italian campaign. An aggressive, formidable and 
spirited army, thrusting for the plains of Lombardy, had won its way 
through the flank of the Gothic Line only to find canals and drainage 
ditches filling with water and mud everywhere, and floods in its path 
as well. Hard earth tracks over which tanks and transport had rattled 
their dusty way were turned to quagmires overnight. Encouraged by 
this timely help, the enemy’s resistance at Rimini was the prelude to 
much more, and the Eighth Army’s advance was slowed up so much 
that the offensive was not successful. Had this offensive been successful, 
it would have drawn more enemy forces from the Fifth Army front, and 
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Fifth Army would inevitably have fought down from the mountains 
into Bologna and the heart of the great north Italian plain. As it was, 
Fifth Army faced a winter’s fighting in the mountains, thrusting for 
Bologna and drawing onlytemporary help from Eighth Army’s offensive. 

The Bangwato companies worked with great endeavour. The efforts 
of 1979, bending their backs again to heavy labour at the docks, were 
noteworthy. When the bad weather came so tragically and suddenly, 
torrents from the hills streamed over the wharves at Ancona: Bangwato, 
standing on blocks of wood in the flowing water, formed a chain passing 
ammunition and supplies, case by case, to raised dumps. And the 
rain poured down. 

Cesena was taken in October: Faenza took a whole month to capture, 
falling in mid-December. The enemy was doing all in his power to 
hold back the Eighth and he had flooded the country south of Ravenna 
fronting our forces by breaching the banks of a great canal. But 
Ravenna fell. 

1968( Bangwato), who had previously moved down from the Central 
Apennines to 5 Corps’ Field Maintenance Centre at Fabriano, joined 
other Bangwato companies working on supplies at Montemarciano, 
then at Rimini and Gambettola with sections forward at Forli. 1967 
(Bangwato) were at last relieved of R.A.F. duties, and moved on to 
Faenza and Forli, making roads. 

1966 (Bangwato) capped their labour record at Montemarciano, 
when one section of twenty-five men unloaded one hundred and ten 
ammunition lorries in eight hours. Then in October they moved to 
Ancona docks, handling cargoes and constructing wharves. 1990 
(Bangwato) also began dock construction, working with 41 South 
African Engineers Company on concreting and road surfacing. 

1970 (Bangwaketse) moved on in October to Rimini ammunition 
depot and the forward sub-depots north of it: from these they loaded 
munitions for all Eighth Army troops: British, Canadian, New Zealand, 
Polish convoys, all were loaded by the Bangwaketse. 

1981 (Bangwato) also moved forward to Rimini, half the men on 
railhead labour, half on mule tending for the Veterinary Corps, which 
was a new duty for Bechuana, though hardly for Basuto: their long 
knowledge of animals proved them thoroughly capable at this new 
task, and, much as they disliked being delegated to mule management 
at first, they came to like the animals so much that, when the duty came 
to an end months later, they were genuinely sad. Meanwhile their 
railhead sections moved to munitions at Cesena. 

1980 (Bakwena) took over 1967’s task with the R.A.F. and unloaded 
supplies at Senegallia. 

At the end of 1944, 1979 (Bangwato) remained the only Bechuana 
company still on unloading duties at Ancona docks. The main body 
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of Swazi companies had arrived from North Africa and, owing to the 
necessity of keeping their companies together, had been sent as a group 
to Ancona to unload shipping. 


Fifth Army Front 


1966 (Bangwato) crossed in December from Eighth Army to 13: 
Corps’ sector of the Fifth Army front to join 1969 and 1983. 

On this front the enemy had at one time withdrawn to within thirteen 
miles of Bologna, being careful never to abandon the rear part of the 
Gothic Line, composed of splendid natural features and leaving the 
Allied forces with a gruelling supply route up tremendous mountains 
and along ravines all the way from Borgo San Lorenzo, the route which 
the Bechuana companies were maintaining. 

The enemy hit back in the mountains, drawing British infantry into 
a village which he surrounded during a prepared counter-attack and, 
further to the west, driving American forces back from Barga in his 
strong counter-offensive in the Serchio Valley. Barga was, however, 
recaptured by the Americans and at the end of the year this counter- 
offensive was over. 3 

Accompanying these operations came heavy shelling of forward 
Fifth Army areas. The new arrivals, 1966, were making roads at 
Castel del Rio, high in the mountains, and were caught in a heavy 
bombardment, in which three men were severely wounded. 1983 
were still at Vicchio, and 1969 were close to 1966 at Sassaleone and’ 
San Clemente, also making roads to the forward positions and suffering 
an intensity of cold and damp and mud and bitter winds among the 
mountain tops. 

The winter was severe everywhere; in the Apennines it was terrible. 
Snow lay for many days, and the cold winds that blew over it and 
blustered into tents and through the shell-torn walls of ruined billets 
‘made life sheer misery for days. ‘“‘ Kapoko”’, or snow, became the 
Bechuana name for their camps in the mountains. There they stayed 
through the short gloomy winter days and long damp nights, patching 
up roads, quarrying and moving ammunition. There were no bridges 
to be built; the front had been static for so long and was likely to 
remain so while winter lasted. ‘There was no news of fresh advances 
and towns taken in Italy, no sense of being on the move forward; just 
the intense, intimate and almost malign company of great mountains 
and snow and driving rain. 


Eighth Army Froni 


These feelings were shared by the companies on the Adriatic plain, 
but they had better billets in Italian towns and had the incidents of 
town life to occupy them. 
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Fifth and Eighth Armies, H.A.A. Regiments 


The énd of 1944 brought an ending to many of the Bechuana diluted 
H.A.A. regiments and changes of regiment to the Bechuana gunners. 
The enemy’s air activity over Italy had been decreased to almost 
nothing by the urgent defensive requirements of his other crumbling 
fronts nearer to Germany; the remaining undiluted H.A.A. regiments 
took most of the Bechuana dilutees of the disbanding regiments. 


1972 (Bangwato and Bakwena) Dilution of 73rd Regiment arrived 
from Sicily in October and went to Leghorn on the west coast to join. 
in the ground firing of the American Fifth Army, and to fulfill a dual 
role by providing A.A. cover as well when needed. Their accurate fire 
on enemy gun positions in November brought them an amount of 
uncomfortable retaliatory fire. 


1973 (Bakwena) of 78th Regiment defended airfields and small. 
ports on the Adriatic until July when they crossed to Civitavecchia near. 
Pisa, providing A.A. cover for Fifth Army. In September these. 
gunners, British and African, were called to an urgent job of unloading 
steel equipment at Naples, and shortly afterwards the regiment was 
disbanded and the Bechuana gunners began guard duties . 


1976 (Bangwato) of 87 Regiment, which had fought so valiantly from 
Salerno to the Volturno, remained protecting landing grounds near 
Foggia and then near Brindisi: the regiment became semi-mobile in 
July, but was disbanded in October. The Bechuana undertook labour 
and guard duties while waiting to join their new regiment. 


1974 (Bakgatla) of 61st Regiment had seen no action at Augusta 
beyond an occasional reconnaissance plane, but they kept well in 
practice with shoots till they crossed to Bari in September. 


1975 (Bangwaketse) of 69th Regiment gave protection to Taranto 
until dissolved at the end of the year. They had had the dullest time 
of all, for no raid had approached Taranto. 


2301 (Bangwaketse and Bangwato) of ro6th Regiment, stationed at 
ports round Bari and Taranto, also saw little action, and on the dis- 
bandment of the regiment in September they dispersed to reinforce 
other Bechuana gun crews, which had suffered casualties and from 
which men had gone on leave to Bechuanaland or had been evacuated 
on account of age or sickness. 

2302 (All Tribes), which had defended Brindisi with little incident 
with 89th Regiment, left their regiment on its disbandment in 
September and were at the end of the year waiting to be called forward 
by their new regiment. 

The first three months of 1945 continued with unrelieved winter and 
little prospect of an offensive till the spring. 
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Fifth Army Front 


The New Year, 1945, brought three Bechuana-manned H.A.A. 
regiments into field operations again. Despite 1976’s (Bangwato) fine 
record in field firing, port protection and the disbandment and re- 
organisation of regiments had kept Bechuana gunners from taking part 
in ground operations during 1944. 

At the beginning of February, 1972 (Bangwato) Dilution left the 
disbanding 73rd Regiment for 76th Regiment, engaged on the dual role 
of field firing and A.A. protection on the Pisa front. They had a busy 
time firing on the German coastal guns: again they were the recipients 
of strong retaliatory salvoes. 

Further inland 1976 (Bangwato) Dilution joined the 1st H.A.A. 
Regiment at the same time, having left 89th. They were centred on 
Marradi in the Central Apennines, and supported the joining flanks of 
both armies with their fire. They engaged ground targets in support 
of 56 Division of 13 Corps, and the New Zealand Division, 5 Corps, 
the Polish Corps, 6th Armoured Division and the 43rd Indian Brigade, 
and the Italian Infantry of 10 Corps. They covered a big front, 
lending support wherever it was required by sending a battery. Among 
the British regiments which benefited from their timely help in blasting 
enemy transport, mortar positions and strong points, were the Lovat 
Scouts. 

Things might be comparatively quiet along the front, but there was 
always something for these great long-range guns to do. In March 
alone this regiment fired 11,500 rounds in the field—and there was no 
offensive in progress. 


Eighth Army Front 

2302 (Bakgatla and others, Bangwaketse, Bangwato) Dilution joined 
57th Regiment in the Faenza area on the eastern sector of the front. 
Supporting the troops of 5 Corps, 78 Division and 8 Indian Division, 
and the Cremona Group of Italian infantry, they were similarly busy 
on-ground firing and, like 1976, were averaging over 10,000 rounds a 
month despite the winter lull. 


Fifth Army Front 

1974 (Bakgatla) were to join these regiments in field firing and were 
completing their training at Civitavecchia on the coast not far south 
of Pisa. 

The three 13 Corps Pioneer companies, 1966, 1969 and 1983, went 
on with their tasks in the mountains with occasional visitations of 
enemy shelling to distract them from the coldness of their mountain 
encampments. 46 Group (Lt.-Col. B. G. Morton) was awarded the 
American Army Commander’s Shield for the sterling work of. its 
companies. 
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Eighth Army Front 


1967 (Bangwato) handled supplies at Rimini and helped in airfield 
construction, visiting Forli in January to dig new defences for an 
Indian brigade. In March they went forward to Gatteo on road 
maintenance, waiting for the expected offensive, in which C.R.E., 
Eighth Army had an important task for them. 1980 (Bakwena) with 
the R.A.F. moved on to Cervia in January, and 1981 (Bangwato) 
remained on their duties in Rimini, where 64 Group, which had been 
there since it was taken, controlled all three companies. 

1968 (Bangwato) and 1970 (Bangwaketse), still working on supplies 
at Cesena, were also called to Forli to dig Ghurka defences, and moved 
on with 5 Corps Field Maintenance to Ravenna, where 1977 (Bangwato) 
arrived in February, having been transferred from the Canadian Corps 
to 5 Corps in their task of Bailey bridging and handling R.E. stores. 
These companies were with 61 Group. 

1979 (Bangwato) remained at Ancona docks, and 1990 (Bangwato), 
after assisting them there for a short while and quarrying nearby, moved 
to a Base Supply Depot near Jesi, where they worked under 87 Group. 


The Campaign 

There was little doing during these bitterly cold first months of 1945. 
The early winter offensives in Italy had failed and there were neither 
men nor material to be risked on another major offensive. Winter, as 
it deepened, protected the enemy’s defensive lines by its very inclemency, 
by its snowfalls, its damage to the long lines of communications that 
led to the Allied positions up mile after gruelling transport mile into the 
heart of the Apennines, climbing mountains that seemed to be leading 
straight to heaven only to front higher mountains rising beyond the 
next ravine; its wear on the transport straining up the mountain roads, 
its very hardening of defensive positions, its biting hostility to assault 
troops operating in the open, all these were of untold help to the 
enemy. 

There were more urgent calls elsewhere for men and materials as the 
gigantic Allied offensives in the northern lands rolled forward and 
struck at the heart of the Reich. Italy would have to wait till the 
spring, and Field Marshal Alexander would have to complete his 
conquest with little more than the men and materials which he had. 
But, it should be remembered, the object was not to drive the enemy 
from Italy to man his Alpine defences with small forces and reinforce 
other fronts with the rest. The object as ever was to destroy the enemy, 
- to account for him either by casualties or capture; a slowly advancing 
Offensive across winter lands could hardly accomplish this. It could 
only be a swiftly advancing offensive which would bring real triumph, 
to the long Italian campaign, an offensive to put the enemy “ in the 
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bag.”” Field Marshal Alexander planned, and meantime the object 
of his intentions, the million German troops in Italy, must be held there. 

During these three months the enemy were little more than held 
where they had to be held, while plans went on and additional material 
came forward. Spring would be the time. Even so, sunny days 
broke in upon the vast greyness of winter: in the high Apennines it 
might at the same time be bitterly cold in the shadow of mountains 
and unbearably warm in the sunlight of sheltered hillsides. Flowers 
were early in the valleys that year, and mountain and plain alike 
thrilled with the promise of spring. 

Neither spring nor the offensive was long in coming. 


Eighth Army Front 


The general plan of the concerted 1945 spring odensive of the British 
Eighth and the American Fifth Armies was not essentially different 
from the autumn offensive which the rains had ruined. Mountains 
were obstacles nearly as formidable in good weather as in bad; mud 
and floods had little more than their season. Eighth Army’s offensive 
was aimed at Padua and with all later speed at the Brenner Pass to cut 
off the German retreat to Austria and to contain their isolated armies 
in the north Italian plain. This offensive would draw troops which 
were denying Bologna to the main body of Fifth Army and keeping it 
in the mountains. | 

On oth April 1945 the Eighth Army offensive began with the attack 
across Lake Commachio, after the spit of land separating this great 
salt lake from the sea had been taken by combined operations on the 
grd. One battery of 2302 Dilution had taken part in this operation, 
and the regiment went on to support the advancing New Zealanders 
and to fire bomb lines in the sky to guide the strong aerial attack which 
contributed so mightily to the gathering offensive. 

Simultaneously, further inland, the offensive began with the Eighth 
Army’s attack across the Senio. 1976 Dilution was well up with this 
action, giving support wherever it was called for, and being machine- 
gun “ strafed’ in return by a few German aircraft which had re- 
appeared after a long absence. 

Experienced and strongly armed divisions, which had icra for 
training, equipment and rest, took over from the skeleton army which 
had held the front for a few weeks and battle was joined along the whole 
front. When the world was suddenly saddened by the death of 
President Roosevelt, the Eighth Army was fighting its way across the 
Santerno and advancing on Ferrara. 


Fifth Army Front 
The American-British Fifth Army was breaking from its mountains. 
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On 5th April the Bechuana of 1972 (Bangwato) Dilution with 76th 
Regiment took part in a big artillery attack. They swung their guns 
on vital enemy bridges, enemy troops and transport, snipers’ nests, 
dug-in positions, and on batteries firing against them; they cut roads 
in places where no alternative route could be speedily arranged; 
co-operating with the guns of a destroyer, they hammered the enemy 
coastal artillery positions at Punta Bianca. They did damaging work. 
Not without casualties: the Colonel of their new regiment had his foot 
blown away, and two Bechuana gunners were killed and others 
wounded, and, as they turned their fire to the German coastal guns on 
Palarmia Island, another Bechuana gunner was killed and five severely 
wounded by accurate retaliating fire from the enemy. 


Fifth and Eighth Armies 


The battle for the Po was joined, Fifth Army fighting towards 
Bologna and Eighth Army towards Ferrara. 

The attack across the Senio had been so strong that the enemy could 
not stand on the Santerno. And the outflanking along the shores of 
Lake Commachio had forced the Argenta gap, through which other 
Eighth Army troops had poured. Ferrara lay ahead across open 
country, protected by minefields and floods. Eighth Army fought 
towards the Po east and west of these obstacles. 

In this advance one battery of 2302 Dilution of 57th Regiment, 
in support of 5 Corps, defended the Argenta gap, while the others fired 
to prevent the retreating enemy from blowing certain bridges on the Po. 

On the 21st Bologna fell, and by the next day the Fifth and parts of 
the Eighth Army which adjoined their eastern flank were twenty miles 
beyond. This was a telling movement. Great bodies of the enemy 
were trapped as Fifth Army divisions raced to the Po, tactics which an 
already confused and disorganised enemy did not expect; he had 
expected an Allied regrouping and reorganisation at Bologna, which 
would have given him time to retreat across the river. 

To the east of Bologna the retreat across the Po was soon in full 
swing, and, as our own forces broke through to force bridgeheads, 
many German divisions were trapped to the south by their own and our 
Air Forces’ destruction of the bridges. Mopping-up was going on; 
resistance too, but, cut off as they were, surrender was inevitable. The 
first big collection of enemy was going “‘ into the bag ” in accordance 
with the Commander’s plans. 

As our own forces reached the Po, new tasks of bridging began, and 
Bechuana companies in particular had been detailed for them. 1967 
(Bangwato), who had been doing night work for the R.E. on the Senio, 
had moved up with their bridging dump to pontoons in front of the 
guns; theirs was one of the first bridges across the Po. 1969 (Bakwena) 
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from Fifth Army, first bridging the river Idice at Budrio, put a bridge 
across the Po on the 26th. 

Close behind them in the advance across the Po moved the other 

Bechuana companies handling supplies and munitions in the forward 
area, 1968 (Bangwato) and 1970 (Bangwaketse), 1980 (Bakwena) and 
1977 (Bangwato). 
- 1983 (Bangwaketse) moved into Bologna with the Fifth Army and 
stayed there, handling stores at roadhead. But 1966 (Bangwato) went 
on with 56 Field Company, R.E., repairing bridges and breaks in the 
road and removing road blocks; they moved close to the advanced 
troops of 13 Corps as they crossed from Fifth to Eighth Army, keeping 
up with the chase and never sleeping twice in the same place. They had 
to travel as best they could and much of this exciting journey was done 
in tipper trucks. 

In these final victorious operations, many of the companies said fare-. 
well to their Group H.Q.s. They had their jobs to do with the forward 
troops and there was no telling where they were going to find themselves. 
The Group H.Q.s, 46 from Fifth Army, and 18, 42, 61, 64 and 108 
from Eighth Army followed up, spreading themselves over the line of 
advance, so that when the chase ended each was ready in position to 
serve whatever companies were in its neighbourhood, African, Indian, 
Mauritian, Italian or British. Out of a seeming complete dis- 
integration, new Groups were formed almost as the forward units came 
to rest. The Group H.Q.s were undeniably efficient, and what they 
achieved in this is some indication of the way they mothered their 
companies, which sometimes numbered as many as twenty but more 
usually about ten. | 

This was the end of the long Italian struggle. ‘There was no doubt 
now. ‘The chase led on to the Brenner Pass itself. All over the wide 
plain of Lombardy German parties, thousands strong, were surrender- 
ing. There remained only that portion of the enemy which had 
reached the Brenner and the foothills of the Alps and which was doing 
its best to reorganise itself for a final hopeless battle. 

Surrender talks began on goth April, and by 5th May the surrender 
was complete. Fortune was just. The Allied armies of Italy, which 
had battled so long, came to triumph first and their victory and pene- 
tration of Austria, a German homeland, sounded the death knell of 
German armies everywhere. A few days later the war in Kurope 
was over. 

The surrender found Bechuana companies scattered over northern 
Italy. 1967 (Bangwato) was furthest north, clearing railway tunnels 
and erecting bridging on the Austrian border to facilitate the supplv 
of the Eighth Army corps beyond the Alps. : 

1966 (Bangwato) was furthest east at Gorizia, near Trieste, in the 
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Slav-inhabited province of Italy which Tito was claiming; they had 
cleared the road blocks before Trieste and were now bridging the wide 
ice-green waters of the Isonzo at Gorizia. All round them were camped 
British infantry and field regiments, and in Trieste itself the New 
Zealanders, while other troops of 13 Corps were halted before Trieste; 
the war was over, but it looked as if 13 Corps was on the verge of another. 

This was a different and delightful land from the mountains in which 
they had suffered so long. ‘The Isonzo flowed through small plains, 
from which rose the tall, impossibly thin towers of village churches, 
-and round them circled the hills and the foothills of the Alps, crowned 
with castles. 

1968 (Bangwato) were busy at the Eighth Army supply centre, 
which was established at Udine, the capital of Venezia Giulia, and 
1969 were near them at Monfalcone to the south. Other companies 
were at Mestre near Venice, the rear supply base of Eighth Army. 

What was going to happen in Trieste ? British companies of Pioneers 
camped on the wharves, waiting for the Allied shipping they were to 
unload for the succour of Eighth Army troops now subjugating Austria. 
Tito’s band of mountain guerrillas, largely clothed, fed, armed and 
equipped from British and American sources, sat at windows, covering 
them with Allied weapons. It appeared that no agreement was 
possible, although German troops had not evacuated Trieste through 
fear of Tito and his partisans. 

Meanwhile supplies must be got to the army in Austria. The port 
of Venice began to handle some traffic, but, even so, the railway was 
still cut. Supplies were urgent: there was only one way left and that 
was by air. A thousand bombers a day brought supplies from the 
south of Italy. 1966, having finished their bridge at Gorizia, were 
called back to the task of unloading these aircraft in the airfields round 
Udine. 1969 (Bakwena) unloaded at other fields to the south and 
Basuto companies were engaged as well. It was heavy and urgent 
work while it lasted. Gradually Venice began to handle more shipping 
and the railway bridges were repaired, and finally Trieste and Nola 
began to take their modicum of Allied traffic. 

By this time Bechuana companies were on the move back to Middle 
East, the first stage of the journey home after their many months of 
labour. Until each was called forward, there was always something 
to be done, always supplies to go forward to the occupying forces in 
Austria, R.A.F. petrol to handle and many other things to do. 

Last to leave these duties on the long train journey down Italy to 
Taranto were 1968 and 1966 (Bangwato) Companies, two of the most 
junior companies. When they sailed from Taranto at the end of 
August, no Bechuana remained in the land of Italy, which had known 
them and their untiring labours for so long. 
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MEN OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
194 9°* 945 


HE struggle had been long in Italy, and the winters merciless, but 

in spring and summer it was a gentle land with green fields and 
vineyards, and trees and clear streams. The countryside was natural, 
and it was a land where man could live and from which he could draw 
his living. And it was full of new things of interest, the way the 
Europeans ploughed, the stock they reared, the great churches they 
built, the many attractive articles they would change for cigarettes 
without affecting a soldier’s pocket; and there were towns and villages 
everywhere round which the soldier could wander and satisfy his 
inquisitiveness and sense of adventure. There were occasional 
orchards to rob, and plenty of wine to cheer a man, and there was the 
extra money to be made every month in trading one’s cigarette ration 
and N.A.A.F.I. purchases. There was the excitement of war. Every 
day the Bechuana saw strange troops going into battle, and every day 
some great new gun or tank or piece of military transport or equipment 
would pass. Life was dangerous at times, but it was full of colour and 
interest. Above all, they were members of victorious armies, and: their 
work to their knowledge and observation was contributing to the Allied 
advance; this brought satisfaction and joy to their hearts. 3 

The companies that laboured on in the Middle East had none of 
these things. Egypt was dry and dusty. Syria was better. But in 
general the greater part of every company’s time was spent on desert 
lands. Life brought them little greenness and little glory—and they 
could not even trade their canteen supplies and cigarette rations. 
It was a tale, an almost endless tale, of sand, of heat, of eternal glaring 
light and heavy work. 

For these men, labouring on through the dusty years, there was no 
thrill of campaign to bring satisfaction to their hearts. It was a test 
of character and sense of duty. Weary for home, but with a sense of 
steadfastness and military pride strong in them, they came well through 
the test and developed into fuller and finer men in many ways than 
their comrades in Italy. The story of their patient endeavour and 
solid achievement is not uninteresting and is one of which their tribes 
can justly be proud. 

_ When the war was carried to Sicily, 1971 (Bangwaketse) Dilution 
was at Port Said with 2nd H.A.A. Regiment and 2301 (Bangwato and 
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Bangwaketse) were at El Shatt, giving cover to the shipping in Suez 
Bay, in the course of which they beat off several enemy reconnaissances. 
Some of 2301’s men were stationed on an artificial island built in the 
middle of Suez Bay with just enough room for guns and billets. This 
island, called strangely enough Green Island after an A.A. commander, 
was built to take the place of a flakship, since the bay was too big to be 
protected entirely from its shores. 2301 moved from there to 
Cyrenaica, where one battery was stationed at Tobruk and one at 
Benghazi. The third battery went with 1971 to Haifa. 

In November 1943 both regiments concentrated at Damascus in 
that Allied force which became an army on its own, ready to march 
to the succour of Turkey and to penetrate into Europe. But Turkey 
did not press her demands. 

1973 (Bakwena) Dilution, serving with 78th H. A.A. Regiment, 
which had been defending Haifa, left for Italy, and, when it was clear 
that nothing was going to happen in Turkey, 2301 came back to Egypt, 
to Port Said and Tahag, where their last duty in Middle East was to 
deploy their guns round the unhappy Greek forces engaged in their 
national and never-ending dispute. ‘Then they too left for Italy. 

1971, when the concentration at Damascus broke up, went back to 
their sites in war-torn Cyrenaica, and from there to Haifa the following 
spring. This dilution, the senior dilution of all, was destined not to 
reach Italy. It was the one Bechuana H.A.A. dilution never to serve 
in Italy. Middle East remained the main base for many fronts, 
including the Italian campaign, and its ports could not be left without 
protection. 

The last half of 1943 had its excitement for the Bechivana Pioneer 
companies in Middle East. When the invasion of Southern Europe 
was about to commence the further labour needs of the armies engaged 
were unknown. Basuto, Bechuana, Mauritian and Indian companies 
were already with them. More might be needed. Bechuana com- 
' panies were called on to stand by as the first units to be sent forward. 
There might be heavy casualties, companies might be lost at sea as the 
two Basuto companies, 1919 and 1927, had just been lost; labour needs 
might be greater than expected. 

Practically all the remaining Bechuana companies were mustered in 
Egypt. 1980 (Bakwena) and 1981 (Bangwato) were there first, except 
for 1985 (Bangwato), which was serving in Egypt. 1982 (Bangwato), 
1984 (Bakwena), 1986 (Bangwato) and 1987 (Bakgatla) arrived from 
Syria in July and the following months to stand by at Pioneer Corps 
Depot, Qasassin. Two thousand five hundred Bechuana stood by for 
the call to Italy. 

But all went well with the invasion forces, and gradually civilian 
labour was recruited by them. Only two of the Bechuana companies 
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were needed, and so 1980 and 1981 sailed for Italy in October. 

1982 and 1985 in the rneantime went to Cairo to work in Long 
Valley, Abassia, at the Sub-Depots of 4 Base Ordnance Depot there. 
Cairo was a completely new experience to these men who had spent 
the whole of their eighteen months of Middle East service in Syria. 
There was novelty in Cairo, but neither here nor at Qasassin did they 
fee] as healthy as they had done in Syria; the Egyptian summer with 
its incessant infections was a trial to men unseasoned to it. 

In September 1982 were called back to Qasassin to re-equip to 
operational scale. The expected move to Italy did not come and in 
November they went back to the Cairo area on a temporary job of 
excavating in the great caves at Tura, which held securely so much 
valuable war material. In January dock labour was needed at Suez, 
and they went there. By now it was evident that they would not be 
required in Italy, and in February 1944 they were back in Syria, at 
Aleppo, where they began camp construction. 

1985 left Cairo soon after 1982, but did not suffer the disappointment 
of being equipped for action and then getting no nearer the war. 
After doing guard duties near Alexandria, they went to Haifa in 
December on camp construction and salvage handiing, and in February 
they too were back in Syria, working at the most perennial of all 
Bechuana labours, the R.E. Base Supply Depot at Majdaloun in the 
Lebanon. 

1984 went to Suez and worked on unloading at the docks. November 
took them back again to Syria, where they worked on ordnance stores, 
petrol and food supplies at Aleppo. 

The fortunes of 1986 (Bangwato) Company differed from those of 
most of the other companies called down from Syria. In August 1943 
they went to Fanara on the Great Bitter Lake, handling R.E. supplies 
and constructing new camps, and in September to Alexandria, training 
as docks operating company labour. Could this be a preliminary to 
docks operating in Italy? But they were not needed in Italy, and 
from October till May they were busy at Suez, not only supplying dock 
labour, but putting up camps and laying piping. 

1986 was in fact to undertake a lot of piping work and camp construc- 
tion in dry and hot months in Egypt. In June 1944 they moved to 
Ameriya in the desert east of Alexandria; they excavated the fuel pipe 
line which had fed the great offensive of the Eighth Army from Alamein; 
they worked also with petrol and on the docks in Alexandria. They 
moved on past Alamein to E] Daba and constructed P.O.W. camps to 
hold German prisoners from Italy: 1986 were expert at camp 
construction. 

The service of 1986 near Alexandria was enlivened by an exceptional 
performance by one of the company batmen. Egyptians were given 
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A BECHUANA GUNNER ON THE SENIO RESETS THE SIGHTS 
FOR ANOTHER AIR BURST 


(Enemy positions are at 2,000 yards) 


(British Official Photograph) 
ALL IN A DAY’S WORK IN THE LEBANON 


(Seventeen Bechuana, despite the muddy ground, lift on to their shoulders a 
girder weighing 14 tons and carrv ‘t away) 
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THE BECHUANA BAND AND MARCHING CONTINGENT MARCH 
THROUGH CAIRO IN THE AFRICAN VICTORY ANNIVERSARY 


(British Official Photograph 


WELI WRAPPED UP AGAINST THE SYRIAN WINTER 


(A Bechuana cookhouse queue after a hard morning’s work) 
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ON THE LONG JOB IN SYRIA, AND STILL SMILING 
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to storming the company ration lorry as it passed through a certain 
quarter of Alexandria. One day, pelted with stones and exceedingly 
cross, the solitary batman sitting on the back of the lorry to guard the 
supplies promised himself that, if the stoning was repeated on the way 
back, he really would fire a shot. More stones were thrown at him 
on the way back; taking deliberate aim at the faction throwing the 
most stones, the batman fired and respectful way was made for the 
lorry. Only next day was his real triumph revealed, for he had killed 
one of the worst criminals in Alexandria and badly wounded a second, 
all with one bullet, and had earned the gratitude of the civilian police 
as well. 

1987 (Bakgatla) Company, among whom Sergeant Musi Pilane, 
brother of the Chief of the Bakgatla and at one time regent for him, 
gave outstanding service, took their turn at labour in Egypt. After 
working at Tel-el-Kebir in what must have been the most spread-out 
ordnance depot in the world, for it spread itself over forty square miles 
of desert, this company went to Suez with 1984 and 1986 on dock- 
working and finally joined 1986 on P.O.W. camp construction at 
El Daba. | | 

1988 (Tati) Company was, except for 1989, the last Bechuana 
company to leave Syria at this time. They completed their work on 
the mountainous Chekaa by-pass in the Lebanon, chipping away the 
side of a cliff above a ledge to make the ledge into a road, often working 
slung on ropes over the cliff face; they also laid a new rail track at the 
foot of the cliff. From there they went to the concentration of troops 
that massed at Aleppo and Damascus for possible action in Turkey, and, 
when that promise of action failed, they were sent to Terbol, where 
they handled supplies and salvage for four months till June 1944, when 
they came down to Egypt to be stationed at Ikingi m the Western 
Desert, guarding refugee camps and working for the R.E. and on pipe 
lines till December of that year. 

Meanwhile 1989 (Bangwato) Company had been at Haifa before 
any of these companies had left Syria. They worked in the R.E. 
Base Supply Depot there; much of their work was with timber; sand- 
flies infested the timber and men were down with sandfly fever. 

In September 1943, this company sent sixty men to the Agean 
operations as beach cargo parties. Only half of them reached the 
/Egean, the others being held in reserve in Cyprus. The party that 
were landed in the Dodecanese had little chance to do a long job, but 
they experienced a great deal of dive bombing while engaged on 
unloading in the islands. 

Outstanding in these operations was Sergeant Ofhaletse Sefholo, 
who time and again rallied his men from the nerve-shattering effects 
of being dive bombed so that the work of unloading might continue. 
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One. particularly vicious attack resulted in a number of the men 
jumping overboard in all directions; he lost his life collecting them in 
the water and guiding them back to safety. 

By November the company was back at Beirut, labouring at aero- 
drome and leave camp construction. In the middle of 1944 reinforce- 
ments were required by the Bechuana diluted H.A.A. regiments to 
take the places.of old and unfit men being released from service and of 
those who were fortunate enough to be drawn for leave to Bechuanaland. 
In August, therefore, 1989 went to Almaza in Egypt to train as A.A, 
gunners, only to be told after two months training that owing to the 
reduced A.A. cover necessary in Italy, where the German air power was 
growing negligible, their services as gunners would not be required. 
Some diluted regiments were in fact being broken up as reinforcements 
for others. 

. The men of 1989, a little disappointed, became pioneers again and 
went back to Haifa to guard installations there, where their duties were 
for some time. kept full of incident by the operations of local thieves. 
In March 1945 they undertook emergency harvesting on the G.H.Q. 
farm near Affuleh, lying in the plain of Esdraelon below Nazareth. 
The rest of their service in Middle East was round Haifa, all of it heavy, 
valuable and dirty work, handling petrol and oil in bulk, and eevee 
medical and ordnance stores till the end of 1945. 

- From July 1943 to December 1944, 2300 Bechuana Smoke Company: 
formed as mentioned from four sections of 1977 and four of 1979, was 
stationed at Haifa and Beirut and was responsible for giving smoke 
protection to the two ports. Enemy air power was so weak that they 
were hardly called on at all for smoke during this period; there were 
very infrequent visits from enemy reconnaissance planes, and no 
attacks whatsoever. From December 1944 they became pioneers 
again, supplying a few working parties but in general carrying out 
guard committments in Haifa. 

All the companies that-had been called to Egypt i in July 1943 asa 
labour force in waiting for the Sicilian campaign gradually came back 
to Syria with the exception of 1986 (Bangwato). 

1984 (Bakwena) were the first to come back. On supplies at Aleppo 
in November, they moved to Terbol in February, handling salvage and 
R.E. supplies, and in May back to the Aleppo neighbourhood, where 
they were attached to 87 Armoured Brigade and worked on supplies. 
While here, one of their sentries, a oe soldier, was murdered 
on his beat. 

1982 (Bangwato) c came back to Aleppo in February 1944. They 
worked ‘on camp construction, and on this same task moved to Beirut 
in April, where they worked on the Paiforce Leave Camp and on 
Signals constructions. , 
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1982 and 1984 then found themselves together at Artouz, building 
camps; 1984 remained in this area on these duties for the rest of their 
service, laying water mains, digging pipe lines, handing stone and sand 
up to the builders of hutments, digging lime pits and making camp roads. 

1982 left Artouz in November 1944, making and repairing the roads 

out into the Syrian desert, the link with the forces in Persia and Iraq. 
Bennt Jbail was their centre, and, when they had completed the 
remaking of the route in the desert, they followed it down into the 
Lebanon valley across the mountains until by April the whole road 
was renewed. For the remainder of their service this company, 
which had the longest record of service in Syria of any, was again busy 
on camp construction in the Damascus neighbourhood, where they 
spent tiring days handling precast concrete. 
* 1985 (Bangwato), back at Majdaloun, moved in the spring of 1944 
from the Lebanon to Aleppo, where they handled petrol and ordnance 
and assisted an R.E. works company, and from there to Haifa in July, 
where they were employed by the Vehicle Disposal Unit, breaking 
down old vehicles. In February 1945 they moved back to Syria, this 
time to Tripoli, and they built the tank transporter track at Bechmazzine 
before going on to general road work and to building jeep tracks for the 
forestry sections in the mountains. They worked next on a drainage 
scheme and on an R.E. Sullage Construction at Qatana. 

The last two of this group of companies to come back from Egypt 
were 1987 (Bakgatla) and 1988 (Tati), both of them pre-eminent 
among the later companies for smartness on parade and general 
capability. They came back in December 1944, but only to Palestine; 
1987 went to Tulkarm near Haifa on D.C.R.E. work and later to 
Hadera, 1988 to Bashit and Qustina on road repairing and later on 
brick and slab casting, finishing their career as guards at Beit Nabala, 
north of Haifa. . 

The labours of the Bechuana in Syria were not completely un- 
remitting, and, although neighbouring towns were not as attractive to 
them as their own settlements in Bechuanaland, yet they frequently 
went on pass and found novelties in even the meanest towns. The 
new leave camp in Beirut and the leave camp in Jerusalem gave many 
men a week of rest and freedom from all but the lightest of discipline. 

Their behaviour on pass and leave was generally excellent. The 
Bechuana are not inclined to drink with strange men or interfere in 
anybody else’s quarrel, but from time to time “ arak ”’ told its tale on 
some venturesome soldier, and in one case on a venturesome but 
erudite sergeant, who, having caused a minor riot in an Arab cafe, 
achieved the considerable distinction of blacking a British Military 
Police Sergeant-Major on both eyes. With true Bechuana courtesy 
he made amends to the Provost Marshal in the following letter : 
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** Sir, 

** I beg to apologise for the aibehaviour and disturbance I caused 
at your Headquarters (Damascus) on Sunday, 16th September, 1945. 
As you already know what the cause of it was, Sir, I am reallly 
ashamed of myself, knowing that it gives my people a bad name. 
To err is human, to forgive divine. I therefore ask you, Sir, to 
forgive and forget what I have done to the C.M.P.s, as it was all 
done with no intentions whatsoever. — 

Yours obediently, 
S—— B——_ (Sgt.).”’ 

But first place in the thoughts of the men, like that of their coaeaies 

in Italy, went to their home affairs and their families; these things 
were seldom out of their mind. ‘There was another world at home, 
different from the dry deserts and the cold mountains, a world with 
cattle and Kgotla meetings, and women and children, and: witchcraft 
and: beer-drinks. The following letter shows a soldier’s anxiety for 
his favourite cow which he had left with his employer, a European 
storekeeper: fortunately the news he had received was untrue; the 
storekeeper had only moved the animal to fresh grazing with his own 
stock. | 

** Master, 

‘* T am quite well who are you? Now I have long time I left you, 
but now don’t be so angry for me when I sleep IT remeber you and 
Misses. Iam very far from here I do not know time I will come back 
again. Now I want know about blosem. my good cow. | 

“1 think now is very nice cow; where is baby good cow. bute 
heard my mother told you sale blosem. I am very angry for you 
because that cow it was my child cow. Where is Paul? he is 
still here if he still here you tell him I am very angry he not tell about 
blosem. Wheer is Misses she still right Oho! My: Misses I not 

: forget her. Now I remain here your loving boy. | 
Alfred.” 

Colonel Charnock’s place at A.G.10 in Cairo had been taken _ 
Lt.-Colonel S. H. Walker, M.C., and both he and Colonel E. E. Collins, 
M.B.E., the newly appointed Director of Colonial Troops, continued 
to take the greatest interest in the Bechuana left in Middle East and to 
organise the home leave scheme and many other improvements for their 
welfare. 

In Egypt at the Corps Depot in Qasassin there were until 1944 about 
a hundred Bechuana, sometimes less, sometimes more, according to 
whether reinforcements were being called forward, and from wher 
‘* B ” Detachment had been formed in 1943. For nearly two years the 
guard on the big R.E. stores dump at Qasassin was found from these 
men. So consistently good was their guarding that this guard was at 
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the request of the R.E. commandant found only from Bechuana. 

One of the men who helped to make this reputation for the Bechuana 
R.E. B.S.D. Guard was E.C.8815 Private Molamu. Shortly before 
midnight, while patrolling the perimeter of the dump one night, he 
heard a slight swishing noise and surprised four Egyptians. Three 
more closed in on him from behind, ignoring his warning to halt; he 
fired and wounded one, then struggled with another, who had come 
up behind him and was attempting to snatch his rifle, and freed himself. 
Revolver shots were fired at Private Molamu by the party as they with- 
drew, but the alarm had been raised and their tracks were followed to 
Qasassin village. Thanks to the wound inflicted on one of the party 
and Private Molamu’s smart identification of the man with whom he 
had struggled, an armed gang of tyre thieves were arrested and sen- 
venced by the civil authorities. 

But the day came when Bechuana companies in Italy drew on all 
available Bechuana to replace their casualties and the Bechuana R.E. 
B.S.D. guard, which was a tradition at the Depot, could no longer be 
aeppnee 

The companies were well managed throughout these years by the 
Middle East Pioneer Groups, working under Brigadier Picot-Moodie 
and his D.D.P.L.s, and directing the labour of the companies with a 
keen eye on the morale of the men. Whenever a company had been 
too long in an unpleasant place or on an unpleasant job, they recom- 
mended a change of.scene or Job, recommendations which the Director 
put into effect. Companies would move from one Group to another, 
but the care and service they gave to the companies was constant. And 
it must not be forgotten that by now many of the Group commanders 
and their officers were officers who had served with Bechuana companies. 

This was the story of the Bechuana companies that remained in 
Middle East, a story unenlivened by the fortunes of battle, a story of 
almost three years of most varied and heavy labour and frequent moves. 
During the years that followed the Sicilian invasion Middle East was 
not only the base for our operations in Europe, but it was still the focal 
centre of British strategy, a second Britain of Empire troops, with 
accumulated resources of its own, poised at the enemy from his further 
flank, and in no small degree the rear base for the war against Japan. 

- Why did a Bechuana company move here or there from Egypt to 
Syria, from Syria to Palestine? Why was a Bechuana company called 
first to this task, then to something very different, then to something 
different again? It was because Middle East was the pivot of British 
arms and of war munitions and supplies abroad, and the Bechuana 
and Basuto were pre-eminent as a loyal, dependable and efficient labour 
force to be rushed wherever heavy labour was needed. If P.O.W.s 
_ were expected from Italy and had to await further shipping in Egypt, 
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then Bechuana companies were quickly moved to build: camps for 
them; if road and depot labour could not be obtained in Syria, 
Bechuana companies came back, and it should be remembered. that 
Syria remained important throughout as the first objective i in a possible 
German attack against the British position in the Middle East, 
necessitating the supplying of combat troops in Syria and the main- 
tenance of stocks of war material there. If Egyptian dock labour 
went on strike in Port Said, or Suez labour resources were insufficient 
and kept shipping waiting, a Bechuana company arrived. If Allied 
Forces H.Q. in Italy signalled for more ae paral compame 
moved to Egypt and stood by. 

It was the same story throughout these years. The existence of and 
the willing labours of the Bechuana and Basuto companies in Middle 
East were a source of strength in all planning and in the meeting of all 
situations that presented themselves. Labour is an essential part of 
the military machine, and it becomes prominent only when it threatens 
to stop the progress of the whole machine.- That it did not gain this 
prominence at any time from Alamein onwards is an impressive tribute 
not only to those who directed it but to the Bechuana and Basuto and 
Swazi in the Mediterranean theatre, for.from Alamein on they consti- 
tuted the foremost of military sei resources in the Meee East 
and Italy. 

More, much more, could be said of the Bethane pioneers ‘and 
gunners who remained in Middle East. They missed the hardships 
and the hazards of battle which came to their brothers in Italy, but 
they missed also the thrill of campaign and the inspiration of seeing 
their efforts directly related to the fighting. _ And at most times these 
men of the Middle East were stationed in arid piace; full of glare; 
pestered by flies and sun and “ gyppy tummy ”’ 

It is a fact that the Bechuana companies in the Middle Rast had 
much the smoothest history of any African troops there during thesé 
three years and much smoother too than that of the Bechuana com- 
panies in Italy; there was in all that time only one short-lived incident 
in one company that approached mutinous conduct, and that affected 
only a part of acompany. When one considers the misunderstandings 
that can and do arise between European officers and N.C.O.s, unable 
to speak the language, and African troops with a totally different mental 
background, often quite incomprehensible to their officers, one realises 
what a triumph of patience this three years’ story of the Bechuana 
| companies in Middle East was, both for the British officers and their 

African pioneers and gunners, and above all for the African N.C.O:s, 
the long-suffering go betweens, who took the kicks and the impatience 
from both sides and passed on tactful explanations to both. ~ 

It may fairly be said that the sense of duty which grew up in Bedhtiann 
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N.C.O.s from Sergeant-Majors to Lance Corporals was the finest thing 
that the Army produced in its Bechuana soldiers. It outweighs the 
monumental efforts of companies and the devotion of the officers to 
their men. It was not a blustering, antagonising and damaging sense 
of duty: it was a duty tactfully shown above all in the interpretation of 
orders as being reasonable orders, for, once a thing is shown to be 
reasonable, the Mochuana obeys with a will. 

The smooth and persistent labours of Bechuana companies in Middle 
East during this period were due admittedly in no small degree to their 
N.C.O.s, but there was a Bechuana Regimental Sergeant-Major, who 
undoubtedly kept the ideal of duty before them, a man whose explana- 
tions to the men of matters on which they were restive or suspicious 
retrieved many an unhappy situation. He was Rasebolai Kgamane, 
a district sub-chief at home, a cousin of the Bangwato Chief and of 
R.S.M. Molwa, who did so much in Italy. It may justly be said that 
R.S.M. Rasebolai rendered a service to his people and to his Corps 
second to none; his fine sense of judgment and even temper, which 
were never ruffled by difficulty nor spoiled by success, together with 
his soldierly bearing, made him the ideal man for touring the companies 
and listening to the men’s difficulties, complaints and questions and for 
giving courteous expression to these in such a way that officers could 
understand the real feeling of their men as it remained after Rasebolai 
had reprimanded them, ‘as he did gently but firmly, for anything un- 
reasonable in their complaints. It is certain that many a grievance 
which would have precipitated trouble was held over by the men until 
Rasebolai should come, and in his wisdom and advice they had 
absolute faith. | 
__R.S.M. Rasebolai had not only all the real dignity of an African of 
good breeding, but he had a modesty of demeanour and above all, that 
rarest of all things in the African, a capacity for understanding the 
white man. He was the only Bechuanaland R.S.M. in Middle East 
during these years. 

The heavy patient toil in many places, the everlasting manning of 
guns and smoke points against an empty sky, these had their value, and 
History shall never say that if the Middle East had been attacked by 
the enemy in 1943, 1944 or 1945 it would have crumbled from un- 
readiness. The value of the Middle East to Britain’s battle fronts as 
a central base for manpower, material and organisation will not be 
forgotten. Bechuana who served on patiently in Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and Cyrenaica share in that credit; the dry dusty years were 
years of real service to the Empire and the Allied cause. 
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CHAPTER X 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


HE war in Europe, the greatest and most destructive of all wars, 
was over, and, although the War in the Far East went on with 

Japan being pressed back island by island across the Pacific to her own 
homeland, it seemed that there, too, the end was drawing near. 

Many British troops who had fought in Italy were being drafted to 
the Far East to go to further fighting. The Bechuana were more 
fortunate: they were going home. More than half of them had been 
away from home for over three years, some for over three years and a 
half, while even the later companies had been away for over two years. 
One and all, the men were living for the day when they would be 
getting on a ship at Suez, bound for Durban and home. No British 
troops could ever have been as anxious to get home as these men were 
to get back to their villages in the dry Bechuanaland bush. The War 
in Europe and the Middle East was over and there seemed to be nothing 
to keep them now. | 

In June 1945 the earlier companies began to leave Qasassin for 
home, and by August men who had come to the Middle East in the first 
five companies had been re-formed into their original companies from 
the A.A. Dilutions and had been rejoined also by any of their original 
members who had later found themselves posted to more junior 
companies, First arrived in the Middle East, first home was the 
rule. Nearly all the men of these senior companies had been gunners. 
The stage seemed set for a reasonably speedy return home of all the 
Bechuana. 7 

In August came victory over Japan and rejoicing was great. Un- 
fortunately for the Bechuana and other African troops in the Middle East 
waiting to get home, shipping had to be diverted from Suez to the 
Far East to bring out Allied prisoners of war, a high proportion of 
whom were British and Dominion troops captured at the fall of 
Singapore; the condition of those that had survived four years in 
Japanese hands was pathetic. So emaciated and so worn out were 
these men and women, who had outlived many others who had died 
in the crowded jungle camps of Asia, so mercilessly had they been 
worked on railway construction and other heavy tasks on a spare diet 
while stricken with fever, that now their lives depended on speedy 
evacuation and medical care. This meant that troops in the Middle 
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East would have to wait till shipping had completed the task of 
bringing them back to Europe and to healthier centres in India and 
the Middle East. 

The postponement of their return home was a great disappointment 
to the Bechuana. But it was pointless to keep them all for months on 
the glaring gravel and sand of Qasassin. They could in the meantime 
be sent to a pleasanter countryside in Palestine, where there was still 
plenty to be done. 

The more senior companies returning from Italy, including 1981 
and those with longer service, stayed at Qasassin to take advantage of 
any shipping that became available. More junior companies went to 
Palestine to handle supplies and guard. 

The British forces had during the war established many ordnance 
factories, workshops and supply bases in Palestine, and now all these, 
together with aerodrome and all military establishments and camps, 
needed special protection. | 

So, for the closing months of 1945 and in some cases the first six 
weeks of 1946, the Bechuana companies from Italy went back to the 
job in Palestine, guarding and handling material supplies and trans- 
port, until these were disposed of, reshipped or reorganised for further 
developments in that restive land. 

It was heartbreaking for men who had been away from home for so 
long, and who, despite warnings from their officers, believed that 
arrival in Egypt meant speedy embarkation for home. It was hard 
for them to believe that anything could prevent their immediate 
return home, now that the war was over. 

Several companies, as they faced up to the job in Palestine, found 
their disappointment too strong for them and refused to dismiss from 
parade. Tactful handling by their officers and, above all, the con- 
ciliatory efforts of R.S.M.s Molwa and Rasebolai, persuaded them to 
continue with their tasks after a few days. Two things stood out in 
these difficult moments which marked them off from all other African 
troops. 

First, there was never any violence, nor any hint of it, neither against 
the British staff nor against any man who would not agree with them: 
they wanted to show their disappointment and their final impatience, 
they wanted to talk, they wanted to make sure that their case was 
understood; if it was understood, why were they not getting home ? 
Secondly, the Bechuana N.C.O.s proved themselves. They under- 
stood the disappointment of the men and felt the same themselves. 
But they remembered their duty in these difficult circumstances. 
One company refused to go on training, but out of sixty-seven N.C.O.s, 
all except one corporal and one lance-corporal volunteered to perform 
the training themselves, not, they explained, because they wanted to 
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do it, but because it was their and every soldier’s duty... The company 
commander thanked them but declined the offer in their own interests; 

it was almost worth the experience of a mild mutiny to find a body: of 
N.C.O.s so solidly aware of their responsibilities and honour. In this 
case all was well within a couple of days and training reluctantly began. 

A number of companies in succession were sent to a training centre 
in the plain of Esdraelon, just south of Nazareth, for light general 
training but with the important duty of closing the roads should 
trouble break out between the Arabs in the plain and the Jewish 
settlements in the hills. More than once, after clashes between. 
forbidden Jewish immigrants and Transjordan police on the northern 
borders, the company commander was warned to hold his company in. 
readiness to close the roads. That it was not necessary to do so was 
in no small part due to their presence in the danger area. More British 
troops began to arrive from Italy, Haifa and the pipeline to Iraq 
became adequately protected, and detachments began to arrive in the 
plain of Esdraelon to take the place of the Bechuana. The last of 
these Bechuana companies, which might have been called to a serious 
and difficult task, moved’ off to a more modest job of work. They had 
filled a critical gap till the infantry could take over. 

Meanwhile the Middle East Bechuana companies were completing 
their somewhat similar tasks in Syria, guarding and labouring on the 
reorganisation and closing down of supply centres and camps, conse- | 
quent on the ending of war and the anticipated evacuation of Syria 
by British forces. 

During December shipping arrived and the end of the year found 
many Bechuana companies on their way home after weary, dusty, 
inevitable months of waiting at Qasassin and of working in Syria and 
Palestine. The ferment in Palestine had begun, and incidents, clashes 
' and explosions marked the rising activity of Jewish terrorist groups. 
The Bechuana had suffered no casnalacs, but aera. Basuto had been 
killed. 

January was disappointing, and so was Ecbaiaay 1988 (Tati) and 
1989 (Bangwato) companies, which had both seen a great deal of 
heavy work, were particularly unlucky. They arrived from Haifa and 
Northern Palestine early in January, just after the last of the earlier 
companies had left for South Africa and they waited at Qasassin for 
two months. They did nothing, for there was nothing for them to do. 
They just sat in their camps on the barren gravel and waited, until their 
high spirits faded away, and only patience—and sand—remained. 
They sailed at last in March, leaving 1990, 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969 and 
1970, the junior companies from Italy, congregating at Qasassin; as 
luck would have it, all but 1969 arrived in South Africa ooo them, 
as they embarked a few days later in faster ships. 
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As the great ships, crowded with Bechuana and Basuto, slipped out 
into the Red Sea and headed for the Indian Ocean, they took with 
them and left behind memories of many things and of the daily life 
which the companies had led, the life that had been going on, year in 
and year out, till nobody believed that it would ever end. . 

One remembers most of all in this daily life the cooks, seven men 
in every company, who looked after the constant needs of 340. They 
were always on the job, up before it was light, kindling fires, and still 
on the job long after the company had finished its day’s work. Some- 
times the company had a rest, sometimes they had leisure as they 
travelled by sea or rail or lorry, but the cooks had no rest at this or 
any other time. Whatever the company was doing, whether it was 
idle or busy, whether it was on day shift or night shift, the cooks had to 
be on the job. Some men liked their mealie meal of one consistency, 
other men of another; one man’s meat was all fat and the other’s all 
bone. Interminable grumblings were passed to the cooks, and as 
swiftly forgotten, but they came by a rare philosophy as they stood 
mute by their Soyers, doing their best to be impartial. And all for 
threepence a day Cook’s Pay, while tradesmen and drivers were 
drawing six times as much. They were the most cheerful, dependable, 
hard working men in the whole army. Some of them indeed were 
older men who were considered unfit for patrol and heavy lifting 
duties. But many of them were young men from the rank and file. 

The Corporal Cook had to be a man of strong and independent 
personality to resist demands made upon him and to rush to the succour 
of any of his cooks hemmed in by a hungry mob. Once a drunken 
soldier tried to shoot a Corporal Cook, because he was, naturally, 
refused a meal on his late return from a drinking party. A Corporal 
Cook of irresistible personality who comes to mind was Johnny Pelaelo 
of 1977; when the duty officer inspected meals he insisted that there 
were “‘ No complaints ”, and, if any man dared voice a grievance, 
Johnny would stride at him with his ladle uplifted and tell him what he 
thought of his ancestry and his habits and set the whole company 
laughing. The Corporal Cook was a key-man in every company, 
and the company cooks were tireless throughout the long story of the 
companies. 

Another patient body of men were the British Sergeant-Majors, 
Quartermasters and Sergeants. The Sergeants were invaluable in 
training the men and in commanding detachments until in the later 
stages they were replaced, as officers became available, by lieutenants. 
They were a great help in the company office, too, becausé 
practically none of the Bechuana could undertake complete 
office duties. 

Much of this clerical work also fell on the British C.S.M.s, who had 
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maany other duties. The British C.S.M. in each company was res- 
ponsible for training an African Sergeant-Major, when this rank was 
added to the establishment, and much of the success and strength of 
character of the African warrant officers was due to the thorough 
training they received from their British counterparts. Respect was 
mutual and instances of jealousy few, and the British C.S.M., always 
a mature soldier of much greater experience, was regarded as 
senior. 

The British Quartermaster had the busiest time of all. The com- 
fort, the happiness and even the health of a company depended on 
“Q” work. A Quartermaster must be astute in the extreme, he 
must know everything that goes on at D.I.D.s, whether it is above 
board or not, he must be unscrupulous in getting things for his own 
unit, and above all he must make friends with the ration people, with 
the ordnance people, with the M.T. people, with bakeries, butcheries, 
N.A.A.F.I.s8, and other Quartermasters. If he does all these things 
he is a good “ Q”’ and his unit can manage to live, and his officers will 
forbear to question him. in addition, if he were Quartermaster to a 
company of Bangwato, who do not drink, he had to know to whom he 
might with advantage trade a case of beer: a “‘ Q,8”’ job ina Bangwasto 
company was comparatively free from strain; everybody was glad 
to help him. British Quartermasters did a sterling job for the capacious 
appetites and other needs of their Bechuana troops. And their 
patience as they changed clothing for their Bechuana, who were as 
meticulous as if they were shopping, was remarkable. Sometimes their 
patience did break down, as for instance when the final clothing 
exchanges were due and they saw scores of men scrubbing their 
greatceats with shrinking soap in order to claim rans new ones. 
But usually it held. 

Among African N.C.O.s the heaviest responsibility was borne by 
the Bechuana C.S.M.s. Sometimes their high standing at home had 
helped them to rise to the position, but usually they were ordinary 
tribesmen who took to soldiering as if born to it. There was the 
occasional bad appointment due to high standing at home and nothing 
more, or because a company commander who had to select a Sergeant- 
Major was new to the company; some of these Sergeant-Majors would 
inevitably address their C.O. with “ The men say— ” and did not 
attempt to exercise any authority themselves, but most C.S.M.s of 
this type did not and could not hold the rank for long. The great 
majority were men of character and worthy of Warrant rank. Their 
word was law, but they knew when to use persuasion and when to be 
sharp and when to advise an officer against an order, for they were 
closely in touch with the feeling of the men at all times. In the last 
months in Egypt and Palestine their job was difficult: they had to 
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enforce discipline without forfeiting the loyalty of war weary men ready 
to show an insubordinate spirit, and they did it well and quietly. 

The last Bechuana to leave the Middle East were 1969 (Bakwena 

and Batawana) Company and the Bechuana staff of High Commission 
Territories Wing, the Bechuana and Basuto section of Pioneer Corps 
Depot. This staff, which had been selected from men reporting at 
the Depot from Hospital or upon the reorganisation of units, had 
rendered good service to their compatriots; there were always strong 
tents and clean blankets and a welcome ready for stragglers from hos- 
pital or field punishment, and there the men would re-equip before 
being posted to their old units or to new ones. Major H. A. Fox, a 
Basutoland officer, was at the depot for several years and was a good 
and understanding friend to the Bechuana as well as to his own Basuto. 
High Commission Territories Wing was, moreover, the home of all 
Bechuana companies in the Middle East as they passed in and out of 
the Depot. 
_ At last the Bechuana tents were struck at Qasassin in the grey light 
before a desert dawn, a Mochuana bugler sounded a farewell to empty 
lines and the last convoy of lorries moved off. And in that moment 
the honest endeavour of ten thousand men through momentous years 
came to an end and passed into history. 
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HE voyage home was the company officer’s vision of paradise: 

No men were ever on charges, all orders were fully obeyed, dis- 
cipline was perfect, and there were no more sullen faces that looked 
suspiciously at an officer every time he mentioned the prospect of 
getting home. 

_ The ships, filled with Bechuana, Basuto’ and Swazi companies, 
moved on through smooth seas. The cheerful marching songs that 
had not been heard for months reverberated in the depths of ships, the 
paraffin tin ukuleles were tuned to major keys, and smiles became 
broader as each succeeding day took them nearer South Africa. 

‘Excitement ran high as the Zululand coast was sighted, and higher 
still a day later when Durban Bluff stood out of the sea | and the ‘ships 
awune round and over the bar into the Bay. — 

- Some of the companies were greeted on their arrival at the dock by 
the Resident Commissioner, Colonel Forsyth: Thompson, others by 
‘Colonel Walker, now Commandant of Clairwood Camp near Durban, 
where they were to be demobilised. And the South African Women’s 
Auxiliary welcomed them, as they had seen them off four years before, 
‘with tea and cakes and a present for every man. 

Demobilisation remained. Usually this took a few days only, but 
so many Bechuana, Basuto and Swazi arrived towards the end of March 
1946 that men arriving then were delayed by the insufficiency of 
special trains to run the long journey to their Bechuanaland railheads. 
Some of these later companies did not leave for home till three weeks 
after landing. 

_ Demobilisation was the same as for British soldiers. Release books 
were filled up, medical examination sheets which had been completed 
in the Middle East were handed in, copies of testimonials issued, and 
civilian clothing fitted, including a suit, a hat, shirt, tie, shoes, socks, 
in fact all that would put a smart-looking African civilian on the street. 
Some of the later companies were unlucky as various items of clothing 
were late in arriving at Durban, but wherever this happened, measure- 
ments and sizes were taken and the clothing sent to their homes when 
at arrived. In any case, they all travelled home in battledress as soldiers. 
Every man, too, drew £10 and was handed a Post Office Savings Bank 
deposit book, with the balance of his pay and his gratuity put into the 
account for him. 
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Some companies took part in farewell parades at Clairwood Camp, 
and were inspected by Brigadier Clive, commanding the British 
Military Mission in Pretoria, but their real farewell parades, to which 
every man looked forward, were to take place at their homes after 
they had all got back. 

Just before the last companies left, fifteen men selected from all 
tribes and all companies arrived at Clairwood. Many, but by no 
means all, were Sergeant-Majors and Sergeants who had distinguished 
themselves. They joined selected Basuto and Swazi, a total of fifty 
men. And they began training again. The precision of their drill 
and their smartness was a delight to watch. They were the High 
Commission Territories’ contingent for the Victory Parade before 
His Majesty in London. Soon they left, on their travels again, this 
time to the land which it is every Mochuana’s dream to visit, England. 
Their marching and bearing on the great parade was to do them 
credit, and, although it seemed to rain incessantly during their visit, 
they came away with happy memories, and a tale to tell of the kindness 
and welcome they had received in the Empire’s ‘capital. 

Next to their passing before His Majesty, their profoundest memory 
is of the cheering which greeted them as they passed down the London 
streets; they had never heard anything like it. It was the greatest 
day of their lives. Bechuanaland, poor, remote, vast and _ loyal, 
proudly and deservedly took her place in that memorable day. 

Meanwhile the last Bechuana company had left Clairwood. One 
by one the special trains had left on their long journeys. Some men 
dropped off inconspicuously at the wayside halts nearest their homes 
and made their way home through the bush with their kitbags slung 
over their shoulders, and, as the trains moved on, only the white end 
of a kitbag could be seen moving on through the trees, as if Africa in 
her vastness were claiming her own again. 

But most left the trains at Lobatsi and Gaberones and Palapye, 

railheads for the great tribal centres, to which they then journeyed on 
lorries. Home and their families were their first concern, and, without 
waiting long in the crowds that gathered where the lorries came in, 
they too moved towards the well-known brushwood doors in the 
palisades of logs, surrounded by their women folk and with young 
brothers and even uncles and fathers carrying their kit for them. 
The soldier was home. . 
- The tribal parades followed a few months later. The soldiers put 
on their uniforms again and mustered at the tribal capitals and some 
of the larger District villages for their farewell parades, which had been 
called by their Chiefs. The Resident Commissioner was present at 
the parades and thanked the men on each parade for their long and 
loyal service in the great struggle. 
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_ And they received, too, the thanks of their own people from their 
Chiefs. Just as they had been called to war by their immemorial 
customs, so now were they dispersing by the same customs. They 
had been called to the service of their Chiefs and peoples, they had 
completed their task, and they were being received back into the 
normal life of their tribes. That they had been in the greater service 
of the Crown was a memory of pride to them all. 

The parades broke up with reverberating cheers of ‘ Pula’’. 
“ Pula ” is rain and, if rain comes, all will be well; there will be peace 
and plenty and happiness. The parades were scenes of great re- 
joicing: the Bechuana peoples were proud of their soldier tribesmen 
and of all they had done. 

The soldiers had come to their homes again, and they had séen 
their wives and children. Then they went to their cattle posts and 
looked over their stock. They set about spending some of the money 
they had earned in the army by buying new ploughs, new beds and 
mattresses, new blankets, and other things for their household, spend- 
ing carefully as Bechuana always do. And the rest of the money ? 
A few left it in the Post Office, but most of them withdrew their 
balances for investment, for there is one form of investment from which 
the African will never be parted, cattle. 

Meanwhile younger men were following their example. Companies 
were wanted for all that remained to be done in the Middle East. 
This time recruitment was purely voluntary and was an individual 
decision. A thousand young recruits, material for three companies, 
were raised. ‘They trained at Clairwood and left for the Middle 
East. It was a great opportunity for young Africans to see the world. 

This time they were not members of the African Pioneer Corps, 
although under the command of Royal Pioneer Corps officers. With 
the new Basuto and Swazi companies, they now served under their 
own name with a badge of their own, the High Commission Terri- 
tories Corps. And when they left Durban, such is youth and peace- 
time soldiering and a reputation to uphold, they were the smartest 
Bechuana companies ever to leave for foreign service. 

The Bechuana were back in their civilian life and facing the world 
again, their own world of crops and cattle, and kgotlas and labour 
contracts and limitless bush. ‘Those that had suffered on war service, 
whether from wounds, injuries or illness, were drawing pensions from 
the British Government, and so also were the families of all who had 
died on service or from illnesses that had arisen on service. — 

For setting up soldiers in small ventures, and for rehabilitating any 
whose ploughing cattle and breeding stock had declined to nothing 
during their absence, the Bechuanaland Soldiers Benefit Fund was 
formed from the balance of war levy moneys collected by the tribes at 
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\Faoio.: U apt. E. A. Connell 
AFRICAN R.S.M'S 
(R.S.M. Mookami (Bangwaketse) second from left, then R.S.M. Rasebolai (Bangwato), 
R.S.M. Molwa (Bangwato), and R.S.M. Chief Theko of Basutoland 
(reading from left to right) ) 


(Phvto.: Capt. k. A. Connell) 
LAST POST IN THE DESERT 


‘The last Bechuana leave for home March, 1946 


(Photo.: Constance Stuart, Pretoria) 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN, 
INSPECTS A REPRESENTATIVE PARADE OF BECHUANA 
EX-SERVICEMEN 


(Lobatsi, 17th April 1947) 
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home during the men’s absence and spent on Gifts and Comforts for 
them during the campaigns. It was a handsome balance, and to it 
were added the balances from the company P.R.I. Accounts, which had 
accumulated from gifts and canteen profits over the years: : no proper 
opportunities for spending the whole of these balances on the men 
occurred in the theatres of war. 

The Bechuana soldier’s own resources on leaving the Army consisted 
of the accumulation of half his dependant’s allowance throughout his 
period of service, his gratuity at five shillings for every month of service 
and his balance of pay and paid leave. He got away to a good start 
in civilian life. 

Once more did the soldiers of Bechuanaland gather. In April 
1947, a year after the soldiers’ return home, Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth and the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret visited the Bechuanaland Protectorate during the first royal 
progress which a reigning King-Emperor had made in his Dominion 
and. Colonies of Southern Africa. 

Shortly after midday on the 16th April the Royal Train crossed the 
Ramaquabane River from Rhodesia into the Protectorate and began 
its 400-mile journey southward through the land. 

Great crowds of Bechuana, every soldier among them ‘wearing his 
battledress and medal ribbons, came together at the railway stations 
on the royal route. Wherever the great white train stopped there 
were crowds, and the royal visitors came down from the train and spoke 
with the people. The Bechuana did not cheer when they saw Their 
Majesties; they were absolutely silent, astonished and interested beyond 
words. Only as the train made ready to pull out did they sing their loyal 
anthems and cheer. It amazed.them that the King of the whole Empire, 
who had never been seen in Southern Africa, should be greeting his 
Bechuana in their own land. Even at Mahalapye, which the train 
reached shortly before midnight, there was a great crowd waiting, and 
Their Majesties were kind enough to appear even then. 

And so the Royal Train passed from the Northern Protectorate to 
the South and ran through the kopjes in the grey light of the ene 
to come to rest at the siding of Lobatsi Royal. 

At Lobatsi Royal a great clearing had been made in the bush, near 
the depot where the Bechuanaland troops had trained. From the 
early hours the whole of the Southern Protectorate was gathering 
there and all from the North that had managed to cram themselves 
onto the seven special trains which had come down the day before. 

They gathered by ox-waggon, lorry, horse and foot and train, 
twenty-five thousand people, the biggest assembly that had ever come 
together in Bechuanaland. 

It was an ideal setting. Round the Royal Field on all sides the hills 
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rose softly, clothed in the fresh greenness of April. There was not a 
house in sight, just the Royal Train and the bush and the hills and the 
people. 

Silence fell on the great crowd. The Royal Standard broke over 
the dais and in the distance by the gleaming train, His Majesty in white 
naval uniform could be seen inspecting the mounted Guard of Honour 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police. 

And now they came, the Bechuana mounted escort, crowned with 
the scarlet puggarees of their bush hats, riding before the royal car, 
rifles at the carry. Rhythmically they rose and fell in the saddle, 
every man and horse in unison. The royal car with Their Majesties 
and the Princesses was flanked by outriders, officers with their swords 
at the present. It madea slow circuit of the vast crowd and came to 
rest in the heart of the gathering, where District Commissioners and 
department heads in the white uniforms of the Colonial Service stood 
with the European community at the sides of the dais. 

Cheering rose from the great field and the King, and the Queen with 
him, in white, wearing the blue riband of the Garter, returned the 
greetings and welcome of Bechuanaland from the white dais. Loyal 
addresses were presented, and His Majesty replied. He thanked the 
soldiers of Bechuanaland for their services in the great struggle, and 
called one by one all those whom he had specially honoured for their 
outstanding efforts during the War. Each of these men received their 
decoration at the King’s own hand, as they stood in turn before His 
Majesty, who pinned the medals on their uniforms. 

When he came down from the dais, His Majesty with the Queen 
inspected the uniformed contingent of ex-servicemen of the African 
Pioneer Corps, drawn from every tribe and from every company. 
Accompanied among others by Major Germond and R.S.M. Molwa 
Sekgoma, he inspected every man and spoke to many. Never had 
any Bechuana parade been as smart as that which stood before His 
Majesty, unless it was the small Victory Parade contingent, who were 
included in its ranks. 

His Majesty had made it clear before his visit that the ex-servicemen 
of the Empire were his personal interest. Bechuana ex-servicemen 
shared in that devotion. Only a few hundred proudly stood before 
him on parade, but thousands more were in the crowd and had 
gathered at the stations on his route, and they all felt that every man 
of them stood before His Majesty that day. The King had come to 
his soldiers again. 

The great day went on, and it was plain for all to see that it was as 
happy a day for Their Majesties and the Princesses as it was for the 
whole of Bechuanaland. It was carefree and full of rejoicing. In the 
afternoon the white train moved off through Lobatsi, Their Majesties 
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and the Princesses returning the farewells of black and white alike as 
they stood at the open doors, bound for Mafeking and Kimberley and 
the Cape at the end of a gracious tour that brought new life and high 
hearts to the whole of Southern Africa. 

Fires were crackling under great roasting oxen and the last rockets 
were being tied in place. Dust trails were crawling up through 
distant valleys. 

Lobatsi, which had nursed a generation of Bechuana into soldiers, 
had seen the climax of their story, the fitting end and blessing of the 
unsparing and persistent toil of men who had heroically left the known 
for the unknown with loyalty in their hearts and who had come back 
after long years to the daily life of Africa with that loyalty unshaken 
and their duty done. 

Peace lay over the land. The camp fires burned more brightly. 
Ox-bells tinkled; the high voices of children and the deep harmonies 
of an African hymn drifted on the still air. And night came softly 
over the hills. | 
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BECHUANALAND COMPANIES 
OF THE AFRICAN PIONEER 
CORPS 1941-1946 


Tribe 


Company 
*1971 Bangwaketse 
*1972 Bangwato : 
*1973: Bakwena 
Bakgatla 
*1974 Bamalete 
Batlokwa 
Bangwaketse 
"1975 Barolong } 
*1976 Bangwato 
*1978 Batawana . 
*1979 Bangwato 
1980 Bakwena 
1981 Bangwato 
1982 Bangwato 
Bangwaketse 
1983 Bakgatla 
Bakwena 
1984 ate 
1985 Bangwato 
1986 Bangwato 
1987 Bakgatla 
Tati Makalaka 
1988 Tati Bakhurutshe 
Tati Barolong 
1989 Bangwato 
1990 Bangwato 
1970 Bangwaketse 
oe { Bakwena \ 
Batawana 
1968 Bangwato 
1967 Bangwato 
1966 Bangwato 


Served as a Labour Company ta 
Syria 
Syria 
Syria 


Syria 


Syria 


Egypt, Italy 

Syria 

Syria, Egypt, Italy 
Syria, Egypt, Italy 
Syria, Egypt, Italy 
Syria, Egypt, Palestine 


Egypt, Palestine 


Syria, Egypt 

Syria, Egypt, Palestine 
Syria, Egypt, Palestine 
Syria, Egypt, Palestine 


Syria, Egypt, Palestine 


Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Dodecanese 
Egypt, Italy, Palestine 
Syria, Italy, Palestine 


Egypt, Malta, Italy, Palestine 


Egypt, Italy, Palestine 
Egypt, Italy, Palestine 
Egypt, Malta, Italy, Palestine 


(*Diluted in 1943 : see Dilution troops for later service.) 
(Italy includes Sicily.) 
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APPENDIX C 


BEQCHUANA CASUALTIES 


Killed in action or died or wounds .. 
Accidentally killed .. 
Dicd from Tuberculosis a 

» 9, Other Chest Ailments .. 

ss» 93 Other Medical causes .. 


Wounded : i - ae Se se 
British Government pensions to widows and dependants 
British Government pensions to disabled men 


BECHUANA SOLDIERS KILLED IN ACTION 


OR DIED OF WOUNDS 


E.C. 1139 Koosimile Gabalatlwe Bakwena 15.445 
es 1228 Ramotuwana Keitebale s 11.4.45 
» 4047 Ikgopoleng Moreo Barolong 15.8.44 

(Murdered on Sentry Duty). 
» 6038 Rathedi Sesutho Bangwato 11.4.45 
» 6953 Mpokwe Nthabac ; 17.10.43 
» 7088 Dongo Natale 49 9.8.43 
» 7123 Ndala Simon 5 2.12.43 
» 7124 Senamela Motshcgwa 3% 2.12.43 
»» 7126 Sebeso Nonorego 5 2.12.43 
» 7128 Mangole Kabelo * 2.12.43 
» 7133 Zilawa Chonkole 3 3.12.43 
» 9373 Offialetse Sefholo . 17.10.43 
» 9821 Mooki Ntwaetsile 53 11.8.43 
»» 13420 Molefhi Jalec 3 11.8.43 
ss 13468 Mompe Dethekhethe 5 11.8.43 
» 13470 Sepaka Olekile - 11.8.43 
» 13777 Jane Ntshonjalo ‘3 11.8.43 


Campaign 
Italy 


Syria 


Italy 


KILLED BY PREMATURE BURST DURING 


A.A. PRACTICE SHOOT 


E.C. 280 Mbosarwanyane Keagotsa Bangwaketse 14.2.44 
$5 290 Matlhabego Tilhalele 35 15.2.44 
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APPENDIX D 


PERSONNEL ESTABLISHMENTS 


1. BECHUANA PIONEER COMPANY 


British. 1 Major—Officer Commanding. 

1 Captain—Second-in-Command. 

4 Lieutenants—Company Officers (two of whom 
replace two British Sgts. in original establishment). 
C.S.M. 
C.Q.M.S. 


Lal». 


C.S.M. 

Sgts. Clerks. 

Sgt. Educational Instructor. 
Cpl. Storeman.. 

L/Cpl. Interpreter. 
Drivers. 

Cooks. 

Medical Orderly. 

Boot Repairer and Assistant. 
Sanitary Duty Men. 
Orderlies. 

Batmen. 


African 


H.Q. Staff. 


NO =m 


rae er Ce Coe eee a Oe 


12 Working 
Sections. EACH WORKING SECTION. 
1 Sgt. 
2 Cpls. 
2 L/Cpls. 
21 Privates. 
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2. DILUTION COMPANY (OTHER THAN 
SMOKE COMPANY) 
(a) Dilution Company H.Q. 7 | 
1 Captain, O.C. .. .. British 
1 G.S.M. .. i .. African 
1 Driver... ails .. African 
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(6) Dilution troops maintained the same ratio of ranks as for Pioneer Working Sections. 
Smoke Companies were commanded by a Major, with a Captain and up to 
six Officers, plus British technical personnel attached. Section organisation 
was maintained, a Smoke Section, however, being slightly smaller than a 
Pioneer Section. 


° APPENDIX E 


BECHUANA TROOPS: A.P.G. 
DAILY RATES OF PAY 


1. BASIC PAY 


(a) Without Dependants 
Gross Deferred Rate Issued 
Pte. - is me 1/6 gd. gd. 
L/Cpl. ac ie ee 1/9 gd. 1/- 
Cpl. a ass -- 8 =62/- gd. 1/3 
Sgt. - a .. 2/6 gd. 1/9 
C.S.M. ius -- 4/2 gd. 3/5 


(5) With Dependants 
Gross Deferred Allotment Rate Issued 


Pte. is as .. 2/3 gd. od gd. 
L/Cpl. és si .. 2/6 gd. gd. 1/- 
Cpl. is ie .. 2/9 gd. gd. 1/3 
Sgt. 35 - is 3/3 gd. gd. 1/9 
C.S.M. .. ae -- 4/2 gd. gd 2/8 
R.S.M.s_.. .»  10/—and 15/- per day. 


African Ministers ana Catechists : various rates. 


(Note :—In fact practically all men nominated a dependant, though often 
the dependant’s function was to receive and hold the money for a soldier.) 


2. INCREASES 


The following increases for soldiers with a ar were authorised in 1945, 
and were added to deferred pay :— 


Rank Increases 


Pte. re .. Id. per day 
L/Cpl. oe ee 7d. 9 9 
Cpl. oe ee 7d. 99 99 
Sgt. oe ve gd. 9 9 
W.O.II (C.S.M.) gd. 5, 55 
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3. PROFICIENCY PAY 


Proficiency Pay at 2d. per day was introduced in 1943: practically al? 
details qualified. 


4. COST OF LIVING 


1945 Figure :— 
C.S.M.’s .. 1/6 per day 
Sgts. and below gd. ,, _ ,, 


5. TRADE PAY 


Additional per day—A.P.C, (H.C.T.) :— 
Class IV = Class I= Class Il Class 1 


GROUP “ A ” Trades oe 1/6 1/9 2/3 2/9 
3 “B”’ Trades ah gd. 1/3 1/9 2/3 
- “C” Trades = 6d. gd. 1/- 1/3 


Cooks .. .. gd. per day 

Group “ A”: Clerk, Dispenser. 

Group “B”’: Armourers’ Assistant; Baker; Blacksmith; Butcher ; 
Carpenter and Joiner; Driver, M.T.; Driver-Mechanic ; 
Driver, Crane ; Driver, Tptn, Plant ; Educational Instructor ; 
Engine Artificer ; Fitter, M.V. (including Motor Mechanic) ; 
Interpreter-Clerk ; Hospital Cooking (African) ; Leather 
Worker and Boot Repairer; Linesman; Signals; Mental 
Nursing Orderly, Nursing Orderly (including Medical Orderly) ; 
Painter ; Plumber ; Saddle and Harness makers ; Storeman 
(Issuer) ; ‘Tailor; Textile, Refitter; Tinsmith ; Welder ; 
Vulcaniser and Tyre Repairer. 

Group “ C”’: Artificers Assistant ; Despatch Rider ; Engine Hand (I.C.) ; 
Farmers ; Leather Worker, and Boot ; Repairer’s Assistant ; 
Mason ; Miner ; Packer and Storeman ; Stevedore ; Sanitary 
Assistant ; Tailor’s Assistant. 


In about half of these trades, no H.C.T. soldier ever qualified while the 
greater range of Basuto dilutions enabled many more Basuto than Bechuana to 
qualify. Bechuana drawing Trade Pay were :— 


Clerk ; Armourer’s Assistant (a noteworthy qualification by 
one man) ; Carpenter. 


Drivers, M.T. Tailor 

Educational Instructor Boot Repairer, Assistant 
Interpreter-Clerk Packer and Storeman 
Boot Repairer | Sanitary Assistant 
Nursing Orderly Tailors’ Assistant 


Storeman-Issuer 


Iro 


APPENDIX F 


BECHUANA REGIMENTAL: 


SERGEANT-MAJ ORS 


R.S.M. Kgari Sechele II (Chief) E.C. 1980 
R.S.M. Molefi Pilane (Chief) E.C. 2251 
R.S.M. Molwa Sekgoma, M.B.E. E.C. 6005 
R.S.M. Rasebolai Kgamane, B.E.M. E.C. 8567 
R.S.M. Mookami Gaseitsiwe E.C. 10252 


APPENDIX G 


CHAPLAINCY STAFF 


BECHUANALAND | 


Bakwena 
Bakgatla 
Bangwato 
Bangwato 
Bangwaketse 


Capt. the Rev. A. Sandilands, C. F., R.A., Ch.D., M.M. and bar. 
(London Missionary Society, Bechuanaland.) 


E.C. 10039 
E.C. 10040 
E.C. 10467 


No. 
E.C. 107 
- 662 
99 664 
9 782 
» 1308 
» 1434 
- 1628 
9» «2071 
9 «=: 2451 
» 5145 
» 6149 
‘ 65228 
» Of25 


AFRICAN ORDAINED MINISTERS 


Rev. D. G. Modukanele 
Rev. O. T. Mogwe ate 
Rev. A. G. Kgasa 


APPENDIX H 


BECHUANA @C.S.M.s 


Name 


Mooketsi, G. 
Seaomeng, S. 
Suping, M. 
Kebalebile, K. 
Robert, M. 7 
Kgakgamatso, M. 
John, K. (Deceased) 
Selogoe, G. bé 
Bogatsu, P. 
Obitseng, M. 
Elisha, K. G. acs 
Letsholathebe, S. 
Mosimanegapc, T. 


Bangwaketse 
99 


99 


Company 
1971 
1975 and 1973 
1983 
1970 
1973 
1980 and 1969 
1969 and 1980 
1974 
1987 
1988 
1972 
2301 
2302 


APPENDIX H—continued 


_E.C. 6925 Meese, N. .. ase se ee 4% sa. AGT? 
» 7115 Thakano, M. ze us ee oi .. 2300 
» 7407 Malegowana, M... 534 - 5 .. 1979 
» 7503 Marupin, M. 25 og ae 4 .. 1982 
» 7978 Kgolo,G... = ar os a6 .. 1968 
» 8012 Motsumi, M. se a si us .. 1967 and 1968 


» 98156 Abel, SS... 2 se i sie .. 1981 

» 8165 Gaefalale, S. mn os es ats .. 1986 

- 8531 Phemelo, P. - “% er in ». 1985 

5», 8657 Serogola, S. ee - Se fs .. 1978 and 1982 
» 8663 Lebodilwe, B. .. ss ss ee .. 1986 

» 9116 Lebogang, T. ‘3 is ne si .. 1968 

-»» 9289 Keaboka, K. . we is is .. 1990 

» 9663 Malelekwa, KK... — 4 a .. 1989 

» 13440 Gabalebe, M._.. - ae - .. 1967 

3, 13840 Gabolebye, M. .. ss cs rr .. 1966 

>» 14052 Phillip, P. M. os “ ie - .. Depot Staff 


APPENDIX I 


HONOURS AND AWARDS: 
BECHUANA 


M.B.E. 
E.C. 6005 R.S.M. Molwa Sekgoma Bangwato 
B.E.M. 
E.C. 8567 R.S.M. Rasebolai Kgamane a5 
» 7125 Sgt. Chitu Bakombi ‘5 
MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 4 
E.C. 98 Sgt. Cuthane, Rachere Bangwakeise 
ae 117. Sgt. Chabaditsile, M. ae 
e 664 C.S.M. Suping, M. | - 
“ 782 (C.S.M. Kebalebile, K. ‘3 
‘f 1628 C.S.M. John, K. (deceased) Bakwena. 
fs 1980 R.S.M. Kgari Sechele IT ss 
» 6005 R.S.M. Molwa Sekgoma Bangwato 
Bs 6149 C.S.M. Gwathe, Elisha K. ie 
» 6535 Sgt. Tshenolo, M. ” 
‘3 7908 Sgt. Letso, H. a 
» 7978 C.S.M. Kgolo, G. 55 
» 8075 Sgt. Gaihute, P. - 
» 8156 C.S.M. Sikunyana, Abel “s 
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E.C. 8157 Sgt. Gaethuse, M. : Bangwato 
» 98358 Sgt. Khukhu Maruti : a5 
»» 9073 Pte. Baecho, P. 7 a, 
me g078 Sgt. Gokatweng, O. = 2 - 
>» 9112 Pte. Oboetse, K. a $3 
» 9116 C.S.M. Lebogang, T. ‘ 
» 9252 Sgt. Othuhile, M. bas 
» 9850 Sgt. Basupi Molai | ss 
» 9886 Sgt. Nnona, Kwambale me 
55 ‘10252 R.S.M. Mookami, G. Bangwaketse 
» 10467 W.O.I. Rev. Kgasa, Andrew Grey rr. 
» 11089 Sgt. Tomeletso, S. Bakwena 
» 11094 Sgt. Mongweoteng, S. 4 
» 13087 Pte. Ofhitilwe, D. Bangwato 
» 13286 Sgt. Otukile Leume ‘5 
» 13317 Wabile, M. 3 _ 
» 13688 L/Cpl. Moyia, S. 46 
» 13871 Cpl. Basiamise, M. “a 
» 14027 Sgt. Matshoga, M. | 53 
ACT OF GALLANTRY 
E.C, 1628 Cpl. Makgetho Mokone Bakwena 
» - 8331 Pte. Seboto Bangwato 
+ EIGHTH ARMY COMMANDER’S COMMENDATION 
E.C.. g2go Cpl. Ponatshego Tumo . Bangwato 
NINTH ARMY COMMANDER’S CARD 
E.C, 193 Sgt. Kgasa, Gabotwaelwe - - Bangwaketse — 
5 465 Cpl. Mfhiko, R. | 5 | 
ee 570 Sgt. Baitisi Masoloko » ag 
» 1308 C.S.M. Moreri, Robert Bakwena 
» 2071 C.S.M. Selogoe Pilane Bakgatla 
» 6005 R.S.M. Molwa Sekgoma Bangwato 


COMMENDATION CARD MIDDLE EAST 
E.C.. 10040 W.O.I. (Rev.) Mogwe, Odirile Bangwaketse 


APPENDIX 7 


STAFF OFFICERS 1941-1946. 


A.G.10, G.H.Q. MIDDLE EAST AND G.1 (BRITISH) A.7, A.F.H.Q.., Italy 


Lt.-Col. D. W. How, C.B.E. (Basutoland), D.A.G., A.G.10. 
3 R. Charnock, O.B.E., M.C. (later Col.), D.A.G., A.G.10, and A.A.G., 
- A. | 
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Lt. Col. S. H. Walker, M.C. (later Col.), D.A.G., A.G.10. 
»  H.L. Acutt (Basutoland), D.A.G., A.G.10. 
»  G. B. Gray (Basutoland), D.A. G., A.G.10, and D.A.A.G., A.G.10, 


and A.7. 
» M.R. Moore, A.A.G., A.7. 


Major J. D. A. Germond (Bechuanaland), D.A.A.G., A.G.10, and D.A.A.G., 


A.7. 


»»  J-R. Ashdown (Basutoland), D.A.A.G., A.G.10. 
»  D.R. Vollet (Basutoland), Staff-Capt. A.G.10. 
Capt. the Earl of Wemyss (Basutoland) (later Major), Staff Capt A.G.1o 
» R.A.R. Bent (Bechuanaland) (later Major), Staff Capt. A.G.1o, and 


A.7. 


» M.S. Dey, Staff Capt. A.G.r1o. 


Lt. R. P. Lee (Basutoland), Staff Lt. A.7. 


(Compiled from records and information available wh‘ch 
cannot, however, be regarded as complete.) 


APPENDIX K 


DIRECTING PIONEER OFFICERS AND 
GROUP GOMMANDERS UNDER WHOM 
BECHUANA COMPANIES SERVED 


Beadle, C. W., M.C., M.M., Lt.-Col. 
Blanchard, H. H., O.B.E., Brig. 
Bolton, F. F., Lt.-Col. 

Boothby, R. S., M.C., Lt.-Col. 
Bostock, W. J., O.B.E, Lt.-Col. 
Browne, H. L., Lt.-Col. 

Bruce Peterkin, W., Lt.-Col. 


Cc 
Carter, H. F., C.B.E., M.C., Brig. 
Charlier, F. A., M.C., Col. 
Corner, W. J., Lt.-Col. 
Coventry, E. G., O.B.E., Lt.-Col. 


D 
Dean, D. J., V.C., T.D., Col. 


Disney, S. C. W., O.B.E., M.C., T.D., 


Lt.-Col. 
Downward, A. L., Lt.-Col. 


E 
Edye, J. H. M., ‘DS.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
Brig. 


F | 
Friend, A. L. I., C.B., C.B.E., M.C.,, 
Maj.-Gen. | 
Francis, A. N., O.B.E., T.D., Lt.-Col. 


G 
Garton, J. A., M.C., Lt.-Col. 
Giddings, A., Lt.-Col. 
Gordon, E. A., O.B.E., Col. 
Gordon-Smith, S. B., O.B.E., Col. 


H 
Harvey Coney, W. S. J., Lt.-Col. 
Hayward, F. O., O.B.E., D.C.M., M.M., 
Lt.-Col. 
Hendin, D. W., Lt.-Col. 
Henman, H. G., Col. 
Hillary, J. B., C.B.E., Brig. 
Holden, J., Lt.-Col. 
Huntingdon, J. W., M.B.E., Lt.-Col. 


I 
Innes-Irons, A., C.B.E., D.S.O., Brig. 
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J 
Jeffs, W. A., M.S.M., Lt.-Col. 
Johnson, H., M.C., Lt.-Col. 


K 
Kent, H. T., Lt.-Col. 
Knights C. R. B., O.B.E., Col. 


L 
Lewis, V. M., M.C., Lt.-Col. 
La Fontaine, S. H., D.S.O., M.C., 
Lt.-Col. 


M 
McAdan, J. P., Lt.-Col. 
Miller, J. M., D.C.M., Lt.-Col. 
Mills, A. F., O.B.E., M.C., Lt.-Col. 
Mills, G. D., Brig. 
Morgan, A. K., Lt.-Col. 
Morton, B. L., O.B.E., Lt.-Col. 


- © 
Owen-Lewis, F. A. A., Col. 


Pp 
Pearman, T. E., C.B.E., Col. 
Pigot-Moodie, G., M.C., Brig. 
Prynne, H. G. L., C.B.E., M.C., Brig. 


R 
Reid, N., Col. 
Richmond, G., O.B.E., M.C., Col. 
Rowe, Lt.-Col. 


S 
Scott, R. F. C., M.C., Lt.-Col. 
Slade, G. de M., Lt.-Col. 
Stather, C., Col. 


WwW 
Walker, S. H., M.C., Col. 
Whitfield, C. J., Lt.-Col. 


APPENDIX L 


OFFICERS WHO SERVED WITH 
BECHUANALAND COMPANIES AND UNITS 


(Ranks held with Bechuana units only shown. Many Lieutenants included later 
commanded Italian and other compantes in higher ranks, and a number of officers later 
held Group and Staff appointments.) 


Adams, A. C. J., Lt. 1970, 1977. 

Adams, T. R. Q., Lt. 1977. 

Alder, W. C., Lt. 1985. 

Allen, W. L. A., Maj. 1980. 

Allinson, G. R., Lt. 1970. 

Almond, H., Capt. 1968, Maj. 1990. 

Althorp, S. T., Lt. 1966. 

Amphlett-Carter, H. A., Capt. 64 Gp. 

Anderson, J..S., Lt. 1970. 

Andrews, H. J., Lt. 1974, Capt. 1974, 
1981, 1984, Maj. 1986. 

Ansell, J., Lt. 1970. 

Appleby, G. R. (R:A.), Maj. 1971. 

Ashman, F. W., Maj. 1968. 


Ashurst, W. Lt. 1967. 

Ashworth, W., Lt. 1968, Capt. 1972. 

Atkinson, G. J. L., Lt. 1974, 1978, 1982, 
Capt. 1974. 

Ayshford, G. E. (R.A.), Lt. 1976. 


B 
Badcock, Rev., Capt. 
Badman, E. R., Lt. 1981. 
Baker, D. S. Y., Lt. 1980. 
Banks, A. A., Capt. 1967. 
Barber, E. J., Lt. 1986. 
Barbour, J., Maj. 204 L.C. 
Barnwell, H., Lt. 1971, Capt. 1985, 
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Bass, E., Lt. 1980, Capt. 1977. 

Bather, H. B., Lt. 1972, 1973, 1977. 

Batley, R., Capt. A. and C. Base Camp. 

Baylis, G. S., Lt. 2300. 

Bays, E., Maj. 1980. 

Beadle, A. W., Lt. 1986. 

Beck, K. G., Capt. 1986, 1984, Maj. 1984. 

Bell, A., Lt. 2300. 

Bennett, N. E., Lt. 1969. 

Bent, R. A. R., Lt. 1972, 1977, Capt. 
1966, Maj. 1966, 1989. 

Bentley, Lt. 1977. 

Berry, H. C., Lt. 1966. 

Biggs, J. H., Lt., Capt. 2300. 

Blades, W., Lt., Capt. 1983. 

Bloxham, A., Lt., Capt. 1983. 

Boath, R., Lt. 1985. 

Boby, H. W., Capt., Maj. 1981. 

Boden, E. J., Lt. 1973. 

Boland, C. H., Lt. Capt., Maj. 1973. 

Booker, M. L., Capt. 1977. 

Boone, B. A., Lt. 1967. 

Boothby, R. S., M.C., Lt.-Col. Lobatsi 
Depot. 

Bowmer, A. N., Lt. 1976. 

Bowen, W. E., Lt. (Q.M.), 64 Gp. 

Bower, C. S., M.C., Maj. 1971, 64 Gp. 

Bower, S., Lt. (Q.M.), 64 Gp. 

Bracken, K. O., M.M., Maj. 1981. 

Bradbury, E. J., Lt. 1981. 

Branson, E. A., Lt., Maj. 2300. 

Bray, S. A. C., Capt. H. C. T. Wing. 

Brazier, F. W. T., Lt. 1966. 

Brooker, C. T., Lt. 1980. . 

Brookes, J. W., Maj. 1983. 

Browmill, P. J., Lt. 1970. 

Bryant, E. C. M., Lt. 1967. 

Burton, T. E., Lt. 1990. 

Burton, W. G., Lt. 1989. 

Busby, C. J. T., Lt. 1966. 

Buckley, E., Lt. 1978, 1985. 

Butler, G. L., Capt. 1985. 


Cc 

Callaghan, H. C., Lt. 1989. 
Campbell, R., Lt. 1984. 
Campbell, W. N., Maj. 1986. 
Cannell, J. C. A., Capt. 203 L.C. 
Cardross-Grant, P., Lt. 1973, 1972, Capt. 

2301. 
Carter, J. B., Maj. 1985. 
Cassidy, W. V., Lt. 1989. 
Catling, P. J., Lt. (Q.M.), 64 p. G 
Cawthorn, J, L., Capt. 1989. : 


Cayeux, M., Lt. 1973. 

Chadwick, R., Lt. 1990. 

Chalkley, W., Lt. 1988. 

Chaundy, M., Capt. 1970. 

Chester, A. J. B., M.C., Capt. 1971, 
Maj. 1974, 1987. 

Christensen, W. V. G., Lt. 

Clark, C. S., Lt. 1966, 1979. 

Clarke, F., Lt. 1966. 

Clayton, G. F., Lt. 1985. 

Clifford, W. E., Lt. 1967. 

Climie, J. W., Lt. 208 L.C. 

Clothier, F. W., Lt. 208 L.C. 

Coatts, J. H., Lt. 1969, 1966. 

Cohen, M., Lt. 1970, Capt. 1990. 

Collard, H. M., Capt., Maj. 1988. 

Collins, M. J., Capt. 1979. 

Colyer, A. W., Lt. 1981. 

Coney, L. F., Lt. 1967. 

Connell, E. A., Capt. H.C.T. Wing. 

Cook, M. H., Lt. 1987. 

Cooper, E. A. C., Lt., Capt. 1988. 

Copland, J., Lt. 1989, H.C.T. Wing. 

Coull, G., Lt. 1979, Capt. 1980. 

Coward, F. H. G., Lt. 1974, Capt. 1966. 

Crook, R. H., Lt. 1986. 

Crosby, J. E., Lt., Capt. 1989. 

Croydon, D. R., Capt. 1967. 

Cruickshank, J. W. B., Lt. 1977. 


D 

Daniel, A. C. J., Maj. 1987. 

Danger (R.A.P.C.), Capt. Lobatsi Depot. 

Davies, A. J., Capt. 1971. | . 

Davies, R. M., Lt. 1988. 

Davies, S., Lt. 1984, Maj. H.C. ine Wing. 

Davies, S. H., Lt. 1970. ; 

Davies, T. A., Maj. 1989. 

Davis, N., Li. 1983. 

Dawson, A. E., Lt. 1970. 

Dennis, L. E., Lt. 1982, 1987, Capt. 1989. 

Dering, Sir A., Bt., Lt. 1990. 

Despard, R. P., Lt. 1979. 

Dey, M. S., Lt., Capt., H.C.T. Wing. 

Dickie, J. C., Lt. 1988. 

Dickson, G. L., Lt., Capt. 1984, Maj. 
1970. 

eee (R.A. P. C. )s 
Depo 

Dixon, ce V., Lt, Capt., H.C.T. Wing. 

Dobbs, W. A., Capt. 1969, 1966. 

Dobson, A. P., M.C., Capt. 1979, 1981, 
Maj. 1981. 

Donaldson, E. A., Capt., Maj. 1982. 


Capt. _ Lobatsi 
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Dowding, W. F., Lt. 1985. 

Downward, A. L., Maj. Lobatsi Depot. 

Drummond, J. S., Capt. 208 L.C., A 
and C. Base Camp. 

Dunkerley, J. S., Lt. 1977. 


'" £E 

Eaton, D. A., M.M., Capt. 1977, 1966. 
Edwards, B., Lt. 1986. 
Edwards, H. V. G., Lt. 1968. 
Edwards, O. S., Lt. 1970. 
Elliott, J., Capt. 1973. 
Ellis, G. E., Lt. 1989. 
Entwistle, G. E., Lt. 1982, 1985. 
Evans, J. G., Lt., Capt., Maj. 2300. 
Edye, J. H. M., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 

Lt.-Col. 64 Gp. 


F 

Fannin, J. M. A., Lt. 1978. 

Faulkner, T. F. W., Lt. 1980. 

Fearn, D. W., Lt. 1969, 1966. 

Fenn, L. V., Lt., Capt. 1987. 

Ferguson, D. G., Lt., A. and C. Base 
Camp, Italy. 

Field, E. W., Lt. 1980, Capt. 1969. 

Findlay, R,, Lt, A. and C. Base oe 
Italy. 

Finn, 8, Lt. 203 L.C. 


Foster, S. R., Lt., A. and C. Base Camp, . 


Italy. 
Fox, H. A., Capt., Maj., H.C.T. Wing. 
Fox, E. W., Lt. 1975. 
Fraenkel, H. E. E., Lt. 1968. 
Francis, E. J., Lt. 1981, 1977. 
Francis, H., Lt. 1970. 
Frank, G. A., Lt. 2300. 
Freeland, D. M., Lt. 1980. 
Freeman, J. W., Lt. -1971, 1976, Capt. 
1980, Maj. 
Fryer, H. T., Capt. 1975, 1980. 
Furlough, E. C., Lt. 1966. 


G 
Gallop, E. C., Lt. 1983. 
Gambrill, C. R., Capt., Maj. 2300. 
Gardner, A., M.C., Maj. 1978. 
Gardner, R.N., Lt. A. and C. Base Camp, 
Italy. 
Garrard, C. E., Capt. 1983, Maj. 1968. 
Gaskell, R. P. (R.A.), Lt. 1976. 
Gay, E., Lt. 1987, Capt. 1985. 
Gemmell, W., Capt. R.A.M.C. 
Germond, J. D. A., O.B.E., M.B.E., Lt. 
1983. 


Gibbett, W. G., Lt. 1969, 1990. 

Gilbert, W. J., Lt. 1967. 

Gillam, L., Lt. 1989. 

Gillman, G. T., Lt., 
Camp, Italy. 

Goff, C. W. T., Lt. 1990. 

Goldsmith, F., Lt. 1969. 

Goode, R. A., Lt. 1982, Capt., Maj. 1986. 

Goodwin, W. B., M.C., Capt. 1971. 


A. and C. Base 


~ Gore, W. S., Lt., Capt. 1986. 


Graham, H. J., Lt. 1974, 1980, Capt. 
1981, Maj. 1967. 

Gray, J. G., Lt. 1977. 

Green, R., Maj. 1986. 

Green, W. J., Lt., Capt. 1972, Maj. 
A. and C. Base Camp, Italy. 

Greville-Smith, N. W. F.,-Capt. 204 L.C. 

Griffin, T., Lt. 1970. 

Groves, S., Lt. 1980. 

Gun-Cunynghame, H. M.B., M.C., Mgj. 
Lobatsi Depot, Maj. H. C. f OA Wing. 


H 
Haddow, H. P., M.C. Capt., 1976. 
Hall, C. J., Lt. 1985. 


Hall, H. W., Lt., Capt. 1983. 

Hancox, H. R. E., Lt. 1986, 1989, Capt. 
Maj. 1989. 

Hardern, H., Lt. 1973. 

Hanlon, T. A., Lt. 1970. 

Harold, F. E., Lt. 1969. 

Harris, H. W., Lt. 1981, Capt. 1968. 

Harrison, R. B., Maj. 1990. 

Hart, R. C., Lt., Capt., Maj. 1984. 

Harvey, J. W., Lt. 1981. 

Harvey, M. J., Lt., Capt. 1966. 

Harris, K. W., Lt. 1977. 

Haydock, Lt. 203 L.C. 

Heald, R., Lt. 1977. 

Hellawell, T. A., Maj. 1982. 

Heron, S. J., Maj. 1967. 

Hillyard, J. M., M.C., Maj. 1975. 

Hogarth, E., Lt. 1982. 

Holden, J., Maj. 1968. 

Holmes, F., Lt. 1983. 

Holmes, H. G., Lt. 1977. 

Holt, R. B., Maj. 1983. 

Honey, E. C., Capt. 1970. 

Hook, A., Lt. 1978. 

Horsham, R. P., Lt. 1988, 1989. 

Hoyle, S., Lt. 1969. 

Hughes, E. . Lt. 1969. 

Huskisson, W. B., Maj. 1972, 1966. 

Hyman, D. , Capt. 1977, 1968. 
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I 
Ingram, S. F., Capt. 1985. 
Ivory, D., Maj. 1987, 1977, 1985. 


J 
. James, G., Lt. 1985. 
Jenkins, J.. M. C., Maj. 1977. 
Jenkinson, J. C., Lt. 1985. 
Johnson, C. M. H., Lt. 1967. 
Joiner, A. W., Lt., Capt. 1978. 
Jones, F. I., Lt. 1989, 1981, 1986, 1987, 

1983. 

Jones, H., Lt. 1986. 
Jones, R., Lt. 1979. 
Jupe, —, Maj. 1985. 


K 
Kendrick, D. J.. Maj. 1989. 
King, K. J. D., Lt. 1989. | 
Knight, S., Lt. 1967, Capt. 1966. 
Kunick, P., Lt., Capt. 1984. 


L 
Law, G., Lt. 1968. 
Lawes, K. W., Lt. 1966. 
Laws, L., Maj. 1979, 1968. 
Lawton, S., Maj. 1990. 
Lee, A. H., Lt. 1978. 
Lee, A. S., Lt. 1966. 
Lee-Tattersall, Lt. 
Maj. 1981, 1967. 
Lees, E., Lt. 1969. 
Leighton, P. L., Maj. 1986. 
Leonard, T., Lt. 1975, 1990, H.C.T. 
Wing. 
Lewis, C. W. L., Lt. 1985. 
Leyland, L. H., Lt. 1968. 
Lloyd-Roberts, J. V., Lt. 1969. 
Loach, R., Maj. 1981. 
London, P. W., Maj. 1989, 1984. 
Long, R. E., Lt. 1990. 
Lumb, L., Lt. 1978. 
Lumsden, H. C., Capt. A. and C. Base 
Camp, Italy. 
Lyddiard, W. T., Lt. 1969. 
Lynch, J. E., Lt., Capt. 1971. 


1990, Capt. 1967, 


M 
Macfarlane, A. J.. M.B.E. Capt. 1970, 
Maj. 1969. 
Mackenzie, D. L., Lt. 1989, Lt., 
Maj. 1988. 
Mackenzie, R., Lt. 1990. 
Maeers, J. P., Capt. 1966. 


Capt., 


Manson, E. W., Lt. 1969. 

Marks, A. D., Lt. 1989. 

Marshall, E., Lt. 204 L.C. 

Masterman, J. M.V.O., Maj. 1978. 

Matthews, A. N. W., Lt., Capt. 1074. 

Mattock, R. A. E., Lt. 1970. 

McBryde, T., Lt. 1969. 

McCarter, P., Capt. 1986. 

McConnell, E., M.M., Capt. 1989. 

McGeachin, J. A., Lt. 1972. 

McGregor-Smith, S. J., Lt. 1968. 

McLaren, C. C., Lt. 1971, Capt. 2301, 
Maj. A. and C. Base Camp, Italy. 

McLelland, W. G. L., Lt. 1986. 

Middleton, A. B., Capt. 1978. 

Moffat, R. L., Lt. 1981. 

Moon, G. G., Lt. 1986. 

Moore, A. B., Lt. 1975, Capt. 1987, Maj. 
1985. 

Moore, N. F., M.B.E., Lt. 1979, Capt. 
1983. 

Morris, W. S., Lt. 1988. 

Morrison, R. B., Lt. 1982. 


-Moseling, L. E. H., Lt. 1979, Capt., Maj. 


1980. 
Murray, J., Lt. 1980. 
Murray, T., Lt. 1968. 


N 
Nash, P. F., Lt., Capt. 2300. 
Naylor, H. M., Maj. 1978. 
Newington, A. 
Newton, H. W., Maj. 1976. 
Nix, A. B., Capt. 1972, Maj. 1973, 1981. 
Nutton, N., Lt. 1989. 


Oo 

O’Daire, P., Lt., Capt. 1983. 
Ohlson, A. A. M., Lt. 1990. 
Olivier, A. H. H., Capt. 1971, 1990. 
Ombler, J. P. (R.A.), Lt. 1972. 
Orgelist, R., Capt. 203 L.C. . 
Ormanby, G. W., Lt. 1982, 1984. 
Ouzman, S. H., Lt, Capt., Maj. 1979, 

Maj. 1966. 
Owen, A. J., Maj. 1978. 


P 
Packwood, F. E., Lt. 1981, 1970. 
Parker, E. R. T., Lt. 1969. 
Parker, W. L., Capt. 1974, 1976, 
Parkin, C. D. E., Capt. 208 L.C., Maj. 
A. and C. Base Camp, Italy. 
Parkinson, S., Lt. 1986. 
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Parrott, J., Lt. 1966. 

Parry-Crooke, C. P., Maj. 1979. 

Patterson, G. W., Lt. 1978. 

Patterson, H. G., Lt. 1981, Capt. 1975. 

Payne, J., Maj. 64 Gp. 

Pearce, A. L., Lt. H.C.T. Wing. 

Pearless, J., Lt. 1985. 

Pelling, A. J., Lt. 1987. 

Pentney, A. J., Lt. 1987, 1973, 1976, 
Capt. 1975. 

Perkins, D. S. L., Capt. 1975, Maj. 1980. 

Phillips, J., Lt. 1986. 

Pickford, W. L., Major 1984, 1989. 

Pickles, P. S., Lt. 1975, Capt. 1978. 

Pipe, K. L. B., Maj. 1967. 

Pippard, N. S., Capt., Maj. 1982. 

Porteous, J., Capt. 1990. 

Potts, H., Lt. 1989. 

Pragnell, M. J., Lt. H.C.T. Wing. 

. Priest, R. A., Lt. 1967. 

Prior, G. S., Lt. 1977. 

Pryor, A. W., Maj. 1981. 

Puckle, B. A., Lt. 1988. 


Q 
Quinn, J., Lt. 1969. 


R 

Rainbow, J. V., Lt. 1968. 

Rankin, J. K., Lt. 203 L. C. 

Reed, E. H., Lt. 208 L.C. 

Reid-Kinnear, D., Capt. H.C.T. Wing, 
Maj. 180 L.C. 

Reynolds, H. B. S., D.C.M., Capt. 1977, 
Maj. 1988. 

Richards, P., Lt. 1986. 

Richmond, G., M.C., Lt.-Col. 64 Gp. 

Richmond, P. E., Lt. 1966. 

Ritchie, A. D., Capt. 1979. 

Roberts, R. I., Lt. 1968. 

Roberts, W. H., Lt. 208 L.C. 

Robertson, J., Lt. 1977. 

Robins, A. D. H., Lt. 1970. 

Robinson, E. V. E., Lt. 203 L.C. 

Robson, T. W., Lt. 1979, Capt. 1970. 

Rolfe, K. W., Lt. 1977. 

Roper, W. C. L., Maj. 1990. 

Ross, A. M., Capt. 1980. 

Rowe, L. A., Lt. 1989. 

Rowland, H. C. J., Capt. 1983. 

Rowland, S. H., Lt. A. 
Camp, Italy. 

Rushbrooke, Lt. 1977. 


and C. Base 


Ss 

Sadler, E. H., Lt. 1976. 

Sail, C. H., Lt. 1983, Maj. 1968. 

St. Quintin, L. E., Lt. 1983. 

Sanderson, W. A., Lt. 1979, Maj. 1989. 

Sandiford, N. F., Lt. 1970. 

Sandilands, Rev. A., M.M., Capt. R.A. 
Ch.D. 

Sargent, C. N., Lt. 1981. 

Saunderson, E. J., Lt. 1969. 

Schwartz, M., Lt. 1988. 

Scott, G., Lt. 1976. 

Seavors, J. A., Lt. 1977. 

Sellis, G. A., Lt. 1977. 

Serjeant, L. E., M.C., Lt. 1977. 

Shannon, C. W., Lt. 1977. 

Sharp, R. N., Capt. 1979. 

Shepherd, H. G., Lt. 1979. 

Shestopal, G. I., Capt. 1979. 

Sidwell, E. W. W., Lt. 1973, 1970. 

Skidmore, Capt. 1983, Maj. 1983, 1966, 

Skilton, R. E., Lt. 1981, 1983, Capt. 
1973. 

Skitch, Capt. 1966. 

Slack, R. W., Lt. 1990. 

Slorance, J. H., Lt. 1977. 

Slymon, C., Lt. 1980. 

Smith, A. C. Gordon, Capt. 1972, Maj. 
1971. 

Smith, S., Maj. 1987. 

Smith, S. H., Lt. 1973. 

Smith, W. H., Maj. H.C.T. Wing. 

Spanopoulos, G. (R.A.M.C.), 
64 Gp. 

Southam, E. H., Capt. 1982. 

Spear, S. V., Capt., Maj. 1977. 

Spenceley, C. A., Lt. 1968, 1969. 

Spencer, H., Capt., A. and C. Base Camp, 
Italy. 

Spencer, J., Lt. Lobatsi Depot. 

Stapleton, A., Capt. 1990, Maj. 1966. 

Stamp, E. C. H., Lt. 1984. 

Stanley, R., Lt. 1979. 

Stark, D. H., Lt. 1990. 

Steinitz, E., Lt. (R.A.M.C.) 64 Gp. 

Stevens, W. J., Capt. 1980. 

Stevenson, E., Lt. 1971. 

Stewart-Brown, L., Capt. 1968. 

Stewart-Jones, R. L., Lt. 1970. 

Stone, B. G., Lt. 1979. 

Storr, G., Lt. 1967. 

Strachan, R. A., Lt. 1986. 


Capt. 
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Streeter, E. R., Capt. H.C.T. Wing, 
208 L.C. 

Stroud, A. W. G., Lt. 1979. 

Stubbs, N. H., Lt. 1980. 

Sturrock, R. H., Capt. 1966, Maj. 1969. 

Sutherland, J. A., Lt. 1987. 

Swan, R. M., Lt. 1970. 


T 

Tait, D. E., Lt. 1968. 

Talbot, F., Maj. 1989. . 

Taylor, B., Lt. 1981, 1977, Capt. 1976, 
1966. 

Tetlow, H. N., Lt. 1986, 1982, 203 L.C. 

Terry, G. A. E., Lt. 1969, Capt. 2301. 

Thacker, D. R. C., Lt. 1966. 

Thomas, A. M., Lt. 1981. 

Thomas, S. C. R., Capt. 1987. 

Thomson, W. A., Lt. 1983. 

Thornber, L., Lt. 1988. 

Tidy, A., Lt. 1972, 1985, Capt. 1981, 
1984, Maj. 1979. 

Tivendale, K. L., Capt. 1968, Maj. 1970. 

Towe, A. B., Lt. 1977. 

Townsend, A., Lt. 1990. 

Tracy, R. M., Lt. 1983. 

Tranter, W. A., Lt. 1966, 1990. 

- Tryon, M. E., Lt. 1983. 

Turner, H. T., Lt. 1984, 1982, Capt. 
1982, Maj. 1969. 

Twist, J., Lt. 1983; 1968. 

Twyford, H. R., Capt. 1974, 1976, 2302, 
Maj. 1983. 


U 
Urry, W. W. J., Lt. 1973. 


BRITISH WARRANT OFFICERS AND 


Vv 
Vedova, S. P., Lt. 1967, 1970. 
Villers, E. S., Lt. 1981. 
Vincent, F. A., Lt. 1983. 


WwW 

Walker, G. W., Lt., Capt. 1972, Maj. 
1969. ; 

Wallace, K. J., Lt. 2300. 

Wallis, R. C., Maj. H.C.T. Wing. 

Walmesley, J. K., Lt. A. and C. Base 
Camp, Italy. 

Watson, K., Lt. 1966. 

Welch, Capt. Lobatsi Depot. 

Wheble, L. C., Lt. 1989. 

White, G. J. F., Capt. (Q.M.) Lobatsi 

- Depot. 

White, H. G., Lt. 1990, Capt. 1989. 

White, L. S., Lt. 2300. 

White, W. N., Lt. 1980. 

Wickins, L. G., Lt. 1968. 

Williams, L. C., M.C., Maj. 1974. 

Willson, E., Lt. 1969. 

Wilson, D. R., Lt. 1970. 

Wilson, J. W. D. M., Capt. 1983, Maj. 
1980. 

Wilson, K. D., Lt. 1979, Capt. H.C.T. 
Wing. 

Wingate, N., Lt. 1967. 

Woodroffe, A., Capt. 1969. 

Woods, F., Lt. 1990. 

Woosman, J. L. S., Lt. 1981, 1969. 

Wright, F. K., Maj. 1987. 

Wright, H., Capt. 1970, 1968. 

Wright, H. A., Capt. 180 L.C. 


Y 
Young, A. F., Lt. 1981, Capt. 1981, 1974. 


SER- 


GEANTS WHO SERVED WITH BECHUANA 
COMPANIES 
(Incomplete: Compiled from War Diaries and information available only) 


Adams, A. C. J. (Bechuanaland), Set. 
1990. 
Andres, L. T., Sgt., C.S.M. 1986. 
B 


Bailey, F. R., C.Q.M.S. 1990. 
Baldwin, Sgt. Lobatsi Depot. 
Ball, A., Sgt. 1978. 


Barber, C.S.M. 1981, 1984. 
Bell, C.S.M. 1983, 1984. 
Birch, Sgt. 1970. 

Blewin, Sgt. 1970. 

Bonsall, J., C.Q.M.S. 1989. 
Boyle, Sgt. 1980. 

Brett, Sgt. 1982. 
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Broome, Sgt., C.S.M. 1967. 
Brown, W. A., Sgt. 1978. 
Bruce, A., C.Q.M.S. 1978. 
Butcher, Sgt. 1981. 


Cc 
Campbell, G. F. D., C.S.M. 1980. 
Clarke, P., C.Q.M.S., C.S.M. 1989. 
Clarke, Sgt. 1986. 
Claudsdale, C.Q.M.S. 1988. 
Clegg, G. H., Sgt. 1968. 
Cooper, C.S.M. 1987. 
Cordell, C.S.M. 1974, 1983. 
Crisp, Sgt. 1977. 
Crombie, T. J., C.Q.M.S. 1987. 


D 
Davies, G., Sgt. 1967. 
Dawes, G. W., Sgt. 1979. 
Devlin, R., C.S.M. 1982. 
Dover, H., C.S.M. 1977. 
Doyle, T., Sgt. 1978. 
Dunkerley, H., Sgt. 1976. 
Dunn, C.S.M. 1984. 
Dunnicliff, L., Sgt. 180 L.C. 


E 
Eccles, C.S.M. 1970. 


F 
Feeney, C.Q.M.S. 2300. 
Yorrester, G. H., Sgt. 1971. 


G 
Gould, C.S.M. 1981, 1985. 
Gregory, R., C.Q.M.S. 1971. 
Grocott, C.Q.M.S. 1970. 


H 


Hainsworth, J., C.Q.M.S. 1982, C.S.M. 


1980. 
Hall, C.Q.M.S. 1984. 
Hall, Sgt. 1970. 
Hanbury, Sgt. 208 L.C. 
Harkins, C.S.M. 1978, 2300. 
Harris, R. J., C.S.M. 1990. 
Heath, Sgt. 1988. 
Higgins, J. J., Sgt. 1981. 
Hodges, G. E., Sgt. 1983. 
Holroyd, C.Q.M.S. 1989. 
Howell, L. H., Sgt. 1987. 
Hughes, R., Sgt. 1981. 
Hughes, C.S.M. 1980. 


Hunt, C.Q.M.S. 1977. 
Hurley, J., Sgt. 1968, 1989. 


I 
Ingram, F., Sgt. 1971. 


J 
Johnson, O. R. (Bechuanaland), Sgt. 


1985. 
Johnston, C.S.M. 1968. 
Jones, T., Sgt. 1988. 


K 
Kelly, J. J., Sgt. 1979. 


L 
Lamb, Sgt. 1977. 
Lamberton, Sgt. 1979. 
Laver, C.S.M. 1985. 
Law, C. J., Sgt. 1989. 
Leggatt, T., C.S.M. 1984. 
Leon, F., Sgt. 1979, 1978. 
Lines, C.Q.M.S. 1987. 
Lord, J.. C.Q.M.S., C.S.M. 1966. 
Lord, Sgt., C.Q.M.S. 1984, 1985. 
Lucas, C.S.M. 1977. 


M 
Macfarlane, C.Q.M.S. 1977. 
McGregor, C.S.M. 1989. 
MacHeane, C.S.M. 203 L.C, 
Mclver, Sgt. 1977. 
McLaren, A., Sgt. 1975. 
McLaughlin, J. A., C.Q.M.S. 1975. 
Malone, Sgt. 1977. 
Mansell, C.Q.M.S. 1967. 
Mansfield, Sgt. 1985. 
Matthews, T. J., C-S.M. 1975. 
Maul, W. J., C.S.M. 1978. 
Mitler, W., Sgt. 1989. 
Moore, C.Q.M.S. 1986. 
Muir, E. P., C.Q.M.S., Lobatsi Depot. 


N 
Ness, C.Q.M.S. 1972, C.S.M. 1967. 
Nettleton, C. H., C.S.M. 1979. 
Nevard, C.S.M. Rear Base, Italy. 
Newlands, C.S.M. 1969. 
Newton, S. S., C.S.M. 1972, 1982. 
Nicholson, Sgt. 203 L.C. 
Nield, E., C.Q.M.S. 1979. 
Nunn, Sgt. 1977, C.S.M. 1969. 
Nyland, C.Q.M.S. 1974. 


O 
O’Connor, Sgt. 1972. 
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P 
Pailing, Sgt. 1977. 
Parkinson, C.S.M. 1980. 


Patterson, T., C.S.M. 1966, 1985. 


Puffit, Sgt. 208 L.C. 


R 
Rankin, M.M., C.S.M. 1971. 
Raven, G. W., C.Q.M.S. 1980. 
- Reed, W. C., Sgt. 1967. 
Reid, Sgt. 1968. 
Resnick, Sgt. 1977, 1975. 
Restorick, C.Q.M.S. 1968. 
Rickards, C.S.M. 1976 , 1973. 
Rogers, P., C.S.M. 1983. 


S 
Slater, Sgt., C.S.M. 1984. 
Smail, C.Q.M.S. 1971. 
Smith, A., C.S.M. 1977. 
Smith, H., Sgt. 1969. 
Smith, C.S.M. 1989. 
Smith, Sgt. 2300. 


Spanswick, Sgt. 1077. 

Spencer, Sgt. 1989. 

Stanley, E. T., Sgt. 1977. 

Styles, F., Sgt. 1985. | 
Sullivan, J.. R.Q.M.S., Lobatsi Depot. 


T 
Taylor, G. (Bechaunaland), Sgt. 1986, 
203 L.C. 
Tregenza, C.Q.M.S. 1981. 
Tyler, C.Q.M.S. 1968. 


Ww 
Wardle, Sgt., H.C.T. Wing. 
Warnock, J., C.S.M. 1969. 
Waterman, C.S.M. 203 L.C. 
Watson, Sgt. 1983. 
Webb, T. J., Sgt. 1968, 1969. 
Webster, Sgt. 1980. 
Wickens, C.Q.M.S. 1977. | 
Wilkenson, H. C., C.S.M. 1971. 
Wilson, Sgt. 1980. 
Wort, Sgt. 1980, C.S.M. 1985. 


Smith, Sgt. 1970. Y 
Southam, R., C.S.M. 1970. Young, Sgt. 1968. 
APPENDIN M | - 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Percentages of European Government Officers released for service by 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Government : 42% 


INDEX 


A 


A.7, 63 et seq. 

A.G. 10, 29 et seq., 64, 88. 

Abassia, 84. 

Ablah, 24. 

Abu-Suier, 27 et seq. 

Aden, 11. 

Adolf Hitler Line, 54 et seq. 

Aegean, 85. 

Affuleh, 86. 

African Purchases in Italy, 60. 

African Troops, Reaction to a 
59 ef seq. 

Alamein, 27, 84. 

Aleppo, 24, 85, 86, 87. 

Alexandria, 29, 34, 37, 84, 85. 

Alexander, Ficld Marshal, 77. 

Almaza, 31, 86. 

Ameriya, 29, 84. 

Ancona, 56, 70 ef seq., 74, 77: 

Anti-Aircraft Training, 25, 31 ef seq., 86. 

Anzio, 52, 55, 56, 68. 


Arabi Pasha, 28. 
Arabs, 12, 23, 94. 
Arak, 23. 

Arezzo, 56, 70. 

Arno, R., 56, 70, 72. 
Artouz, 87. 

Augusta, 39 ¢f seq., 75- 
Aurunci, 55. 


Australians, 17, 23. 

Australian Field Engincers, 2/8 Company, 
18, 

Awards, 112, 113. 


**B”’ Detachment, Gencifa, 28, 88. 

Baalbek, 21, 25. 

Bakgatla, 5, 104, and see 1974, 1983, 
1987 and 2302 Companies. 

Bakhurutshe, 104 and see 1988 Company. 

Bakwena, 5, 22, 104 and see 1973, 1980, 
1969 Companies and 1972 Dilution 
Company. 

Bamalete, 5, 104 and see 1974 and 2302 
Companies. 

Bands, Bechuana and Swazi, 31. 

Bangwaketse, 5, and see 1971, 1975, 1983, 
1970 and 2,301 Companics. 


" Boothby, Lt.-Col., R. S., 


Bangwato (Bamangwato) 4, 104 and see 
1972, 1976, 1977, 1979, 1981, 1982, 
1984, 1985, 1986, 1989, 1990, 1968, 
1967, 1966, 2300, 2301, 2302 Com- 
panies. 

Barce, 36. : 

Barga, 74. ‘ 

Bari, 44 et seq., 56, 75. 

Barletta, 45, 56. 

Barolong, 5; 104 and see 1975, 1984, and 
2302 Companies. 

Barolong, Tati, 104 and see 1988 Com- 
pany. 

Base Depot, 1988 Company, H.C.T. in 
Italy, 64. 

Bashit, 87. 

Basuto, 9, 20, 26, 34, 36, 94 ; torpedoed 
with heavy losses, 42, 83. 

Ratawana, 5, 104, and see 1978 and 1969 
Companies. 

Bathoen IT, 5. 

Batlokwa, 5, 104 and see 1975 Company. 

Beaufighters, 27. 

Bechmezzme, 87. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, Release of 
Officers for Service, 3, 6,122. ~ 

Bechuanaland Recruitment Total, 34. 

Bechuanaland Soldiers’ Benefit Fund, 
100. 

Rechuanaland Units, see Companies, 
Pioneer, and Dilution, and Groups, 
Pioneer. 

Beirut, 16 et seg., 86, 87. 

Beit Nabala, 87. 

Bekaa Valley, 17 et seq. 

Benghazi, 13, 34, 36, 83. 

Bennt Jbail, 87. 

Blanchard, Brig., H. H., O.B.E., 1x. 

Bologna, 56, 73, 74, 78, 79, 80. 

M.C., 3. 

Bordonchio, 72. 

Borgo San Lorenzo, 72, 74. 

Brenner Pass, 78, 80. 

Brigades: 
43rd Indian, 76. 
87th Armoured, 86. 

Brindisi, 44 et seq., 75. 7 

British Military Mission (20 ey. 3. 

Budrio, 80. 
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Cc 
C.M.P., 88. 
C.Q.M.S.s, British, 95, 96. 
C.S.M.s, African, 96, 111, 112. 
C.S.M.s, British, 95, 96. 
Cairo, 84. 
Camino, Monte, 51. 
Campo Basso, 47. 
Campo Marino, 56. 
Canadian Corps, 54, 55, 70, 73, 77- 
Cancello, 49. 
Capua, 49, 52. 
Carter, Brig., 65. 
Casalbordino, 56. 
Cassino, 51 et seq.; failure of Bechuana 
Smoke Screen, 53. 
Castel del Rio, 72, 74. 
Casualties, 107. 
Catechists, 22. 
Catania, 40 et seq. 
Cattolica, 71. 
Ceprano, 55. 
Cerignola, 47, 49. 
Cervia, 77. 
Cesano, R., 71. 
Cesena, 73, 77. 
Chaplaincy Staff, 111. 
Charnock, Lt.-Col., R., O.B.E., M.C., 
30, 64, 65. 
Chekaa, 23, 85. 
Chiaravalle, 71. 
Chitu Bakombi, Cpl., B.E.M., 46. 
Chobe, 5. 
Church Membership, 21. 
Churchill, Mr., 67. 
Cinema Units, S. African, 22. 
Civitavecchia, 75, 76. 
Clairwood Camp, 98, 99, 100. 
Clarke, Sir Charles Arden, 35, 67. 
Clive, Brig., 99. 
Collins, Col., E. E., M.B.E., 88. 
Colombo, 11. 
Colonial Troops, Director, 88. 
Commachio Lake, 78. 
Companies, Dilution— 


1971: 33, 34, 82, 83, 105. 

1972: 33, 34, 37> 38, 39) 43, 75, 76, 
79, 105. 

1973: 33) 34. 75, 83, 105. 

1974: 33, 34) 42, 75, 76, 105. 

1975: 33> 34, 75, 105. 

1976: 33, 34, 47, 48, 75, 76, 78, 105. 

2301: 33, 34, 75, 82, 83, 106. 


2302: 33, 34, 44, 75» 76, 78, 79, 106. 
Companies, Pioneer, including Smoke— 
1966: 35, 42, 44, 50, 51, 56, 58, 71, 
73, 74, 76, 80, 81, 94, 104. 
1967: 35, 39, 42, 44, 47, 56, 71, 73; 
77> 79, 80, 94, 104. 
1968: 35, 39, 43) 45» 52, 54, 55, 70, 
71, 73, 77, 80, 81, 94, 104. 
35> 39) 42, 44, 47, 59 51, 52> 
54, 55» 79, 72, 74, 76, 79, 81, 
94, 104. 
24, 35, 39, 43> 45, 52, 552 70 
73, 77, 80, 94, 104. 
1971: 9, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 31, 104. 
1972: 9, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 31, 104. 
1973: 9, 19, 23, 24, 25, 31, 104. 
1974: 9, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 31, 104. 
1975: 9, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 31, 104. 
1976: 9, 19, 23, 24, 25, 31, 53, 104. 
1977: 9, 27 et seg., 36, 37, 38, 39, 425 
44, 45, 47, 59, 52, 53, 55» 70 
71, 77, 80, 86, 104, 106. 
20, 23, 25, 36, 104, 106. 
27 et seq. 36, 375 39, 43 455 49+ 
54, 56, 71, 73, 77, 86, 104, 106. 
19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 37, 45) 52, 
55, 70, 71, 73, 77, 80, 83, 84, 
104. 
19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 37, 45, 56, 
70, 71, 77; 83, 84, 104. 
20, 23, 25, 83, 84, 86, 87, 104. 
27 et Séq., 37, 39, 43, 50, 52, 54, 
55> 70; 72; 74, 76, 80, 104. 
1984: 20, 24, 83, 86, 87, 104. 
1985: 20, 21, 24, 25, 84, 87, 104. 
1986: 24, 25, 83, 84, 85, 104. 
1987: 24, 25, 83, 85, 87, 104. 
1988: 24, 25, 85, 87, 94, 104. 
1989: 24, 25, 85, 86, 94, 104. 
1990: 35, 39, 42) 44, 47, 50, 51, 55s 
71, 73, 94, 104. 
2300: 36, 37, 86, 106. 
Cooks, 95. 


1069: 


1970: 


1978: 
1979: 


1980: 


1981: 


1982: 
1983: 


’ Corps, Army: 


5 Corps, 50, 52, 76, 77, 79- 
10 Corps, 47, 49, 52, 55» 76. 
13 Corps, 38 et seq., 48, 55 et seq., 70 
et seq., 74, 76, 80, 81. 
30 Corps, 40. 
Cremona Group, 76 (Cremona). - 
Crotone, 44. 
Cyprus, 85. 
Cyrenaica, 83. 
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D 

Damaras (Herervus), 20. 

Damascus, 16 ef seq., 23, 83, 85. 

Damietta, 27. 

Deaths, 107. 

Demobilisation, 98, 99, 100. 

Derna, 36. 

Dicomano, 72. 

Dilution, 31; Company H.Q.., 32 et seq.; 
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